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ig de TACKSON WRAY, 


Author of * Nestleton Magna,”’ ‘Matthew Mellowdew,”’ be: fe. 


ConreNts. 


ALINE ‘VINE. By the Authct of “The White 
Cross and Dove of Pearls,” &c., &c. . : 

‘LOOK UNTO ME.” Porm. By J. Dore 

C. F. GELLERT AND HIS HYMNS 

IN THE PORCH. Poem. By Sransp\ 

THE APPIAN WAY ‘ ; ‘ ; 

A PEEP INTO POLAND. By the Author of 
** Moravian Life in the Black Forest,” &c. 

THOUGHTS ON FRENCH PROVERBS. 
By Rev. W. BuRNE' 

A SLEEPING POET. Poem. ‘By SARSON . 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON AT RUGBY 
CHAPEL ‘ : 

MY SUMMER HOLIDAY. By Bi: Ik P. 
Hopson. . js 4 

THE TWO CUES. Pons M , 

THE LOST HEIR; OR, THE ADOPTED 
CHILDREN. By the Author of ‘ Little Tija.”’ 
GOLDEN HOURS WIT “THE BOOK.” 

By PATROBAS - ° 
THE TOUCH OF FAITH. Por M ; : 
ISAAC NEWBOLD’S LEGACY. By the 

EDITOR . . 4 : 
GATHERINGS 
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London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New 


with prize medal teeth is incomparable.’ 
Nitrous Oxide, 


Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


a a | 
Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, 


(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM), 
It explains the agg # sonia: painless system of — Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
c ¢ ork. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is proteeted by 

HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The DaILy TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘ Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and @ 


Ether Spray, and all the a recént improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. td 


. onsultation 
THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and & 
Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded 
direct on receipt of Post Office: Order, or may -be-ordered through any Chemist ‘or -Perfumer.- Wholesale, BARCLAY AND 
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ndon, 
Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


SONITIOH 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Celebrated for more than half 
a century as the best, purest, 
and most fragrant preparation 
forthe teeth ever made. Health 
depends in a great measure 
upon the soundness of the 
teeth, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor 
MH pastes can possibly be as effi- 
% cacious for polishing the teeth 
and keeping them sound and 
white as a pure and non-gritty 
tooth powder ; such Rowland’s 
Odonto has always proved it- 
self to be. Sold everywhere. 


HOLLINGS & BROCK, 22, Paternoster Row, London. 





or Wine of Life, 
the 
GREAT HEALTH 
RESTORER. 
Prepared from 
; the Prescription 


of a celebrated 

London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the 

Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 

Purity and Richness to the Blood, and relief in the most 

Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 

PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 

To be had onLY of Leading Chemists, or direct from 

the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 
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Protodyne 


SPECIAL EFFECTS OF PROTODYNE.—1o stimulate the 
Appetite, give good Digestion, sustain Mental Exertion, give Physical 
"SS Power to all Organs of the Body, to cure Weakness. Paralysis, 

Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Tvibtenante, Stomach and Liver 
Complaints. It is the great remedy for Overworked Brain, Worry, 
and Excitement, Wasting Diseases, &c.; to Purify the Blood, give 
Renewed Strength, give Buoyancy to the Spirits, Activity to the 
Limbs, Firmness to ke Muscles, Vigour to the Nerves, Vivacity to 
the Mind, make the Eye Brilliant, the Skin Clear, Intellect Sound ; 
in a word, to give new life to every Exhausted Tissue, and make Life 
aCalm and Peaceful Joy. To give Man what Nature intended him 
to have—a Strong Mind in a Strong Body. 

Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 118., by all Chemists. 


H, & H. SMITH & CO.—Protodyne Laboratory, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C, 


6, 
NOTICE.—AlIl Medicines may be had direct from the Laboratory 
on receipt of the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 
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TWO PRIME MINISTERS on the 
SUNDAY QUESTION. 


TOR? BEACONSFIELD, in voting against the 

Sunday opening of Museums, said: ‘“‘ Of all divine institu- 
tions the most divine is that which secures a day of rest for man. 
I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to man. 
It is the corner stone of civilization. It (the Sunday opening) isa 
great change, and those who suppose for a moment that it could be 
limited to museums will find they are mistaken.” 


M®* GLADSTONE, who has always voted against 
opening Museums on Sundays, says: “ The religious ob- 
servance of Sunday is a main prop of the religious character of the 
country. From a moral, social, and physical point of view the 
observance of Sunday is a duty of absolute consequence.” 


WORKING MEN’S LORD’S DAY REST ASSOCIATION, 
13, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 
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[BLOOD MIXTURE,| 


‘Trade Mark.—‘* Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 


"SOTLIZV.3B 


cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 


Di its effects are marvellous. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drag Company, 
(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOLN. 
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‘IF IT BE POSSIBLE, AS MUCH AS IN YOU LIES, STUDY TO LIVE 
AT PEACE WITH ALL MEN,’ 


' f } ‘O World! 
O men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
VW A P That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
a 8 And slay, as if death had but this one gate?’ 


Byron. 
HE COST OF WAR.—‘Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of 
land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queens 
would be proud ; I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will 
build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college in every state, and will fill it with able professors ; 
I will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I 
will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime 
on one hill should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.’— RICHARD. 


“WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


. WILL tell you what is ten times, and TEN THOUSAND TIMES, more terrible than War,—Outraged 

Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson 
he is so slow to learn—that nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . . Man has his courtesies of 
war ; he spares the woman and child. But nature is fierce when she is offended, and she is bounteous and 
kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most 
good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little re- 
morse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or pickaxe in his hand, Ah, would to God that 
some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of preventable 


’ suffering, the mass of preventable agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after year’— 


= 


<= 


KINGSLEY. 
How much longer must 'the“causes of this startling array of preventable deaths continue unchecked ? 





For the means of Prevention, and for Preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated 
Sheet wrapped with each bottle of FImo's F'ruit Salt. 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS,— Clifton Down OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire, Feb. 10, 1881. OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of 
Sir,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of and fatty substances, aleoholic drinks, and an insufficient 
appetite, I was induced by a friend to use your WORLD- amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I 
FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to 
and am once more hale and healthy, I shall never be with- keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the 
out a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 
you in some way for your wonderful invention by giving largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild 
you full use of my testimony to the above.—Sir, I am ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.’ and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light 
OW TO PREVENT DISEASE anp PREMA- white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with 
TURE DEATH by natural means. Use ENO’S seltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or 
lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 
T. LEONARD’S, EXETER. — 22/6/80. —‘ Dear 
Sir,—Gratitude for benefits derived has suggested 
the following tribute to the merits of your Saline: ‘I’m 
offered more physics, fresh powders, new pills, from north 
and from south, west and east ; I take only one, whatever 


FRUIT SALT. 
HAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK Anp 
HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT 
TO CONTAIN: A bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is 
immensely increased. 
OR YOUNG AND OLD. ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
(prepared from a ripe fruit), —— — nar 
water, acts as a natural aperient ; its simple but natura i “ B 
omen removes all pectin thus nn and restor- my ills, for ENO’S as good fall or DR ; 
ing health. If its great value in keeping the body in health | I am, Sir, yours gratefully, ONSTANT READER. 
were universally known, no family would be without it. S UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘ A new invention is brought 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—In hot or foreign climates before the public and commands success. A score 
E it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 
poisonous matter, the groundwork of fevers and other | the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and pro- enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as 
duces the most disastrous consequences. It allays nervous to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
condition (by natural means). reputation and profit. —ADAMSs. 


AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilized country, Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked 
‘*ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, Sold by all Chemists, 


Price 2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S FASTEST. 
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Price One Penny, Post Free, 14d, 


“sCHOOL' AND HOME,’ 


A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 
Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard 
Catechisms, and four grades of Gospel Narratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “ Brat 
Voices,” enables the parent to test the child’s progress at home. Address— 


MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. | Just Out, post free, 15. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘‘ More valuable than ever.’’—Vide Public Press. 


Published by .E.. J, BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
about 14 by 17 inches) ae x a of Love and Grace,’’ by 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 








THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 





Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness,’ 


and Skin Eruptions. 


In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E, 

Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
; and Manchester. 





THE DEPOSITORY, 





———————— ——— 





SOUTHWARK. 
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OPPOSITE THE “ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, 8.E. 


No other Address. 


Furniture, &c., Warehoused. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 


TERMS MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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WORKS BY C. H. SPURGEON, 


AND OTHER AUTHORS, 


PUBLISHED BY PASSMORE AND ALABASTER, 


4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


TREASURY OF DAVID: Containing an Original Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms; a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole rango of 
Literature; a series of Homiletical Hints upon almost every verse ; and list of 
Writers upon each Psalm. By ©. H. Spurcron. Vols. I. to V. 8s. each. 

In his preface to Lange’s New Commentaryon the Psalms, Dr. Schaff, the New York editor, 
thus refers to Mr. Spurgeon’s recently published work; ‘The most important homiletical and 
practical work of the age on the Psalter is the ‘Treasury of David,’ byCharles H. Spurgeon. Full 
of the force and genius of this celebrated preacher, and rich in sclections from the entire range of 
literature, especially from the Puritan divines.” 

__ “Noman, whatever his theological predilections may be, who has a spark of justice in him, 
will hesitate to pronounce the work of great merit, revealing an intellect of remarkable vivacity and 
vigour, and a soul aflame with religious earnestness,”—Homilist, 





Vol. I., containing Psalms I. to XXVI. Nineteenth Thousand, 
» iy 9 ne XXVIL. ,, LII. Seventeenth Thousand, 
i mm LIII. ,, LXXVIII, Fifteenth Thousand. 
ae. & * o“ LXXIX. ,, CIIT, Fourteenth Thousand. 
Vv vi Fee CIY. ,, CXVIII, Ninth Thousand, 


THE INTERPRETER; or, Scripture for Family Worship: being 


selected passages of the word of God for every morning and evening throughout the year, 

accompanied by a running comment and suitable Hymns. By C. H. Spurexon. Cloth 25s., 

Persian Morocco 32s., Tarkey Morocco 42s. Hymn Book, ls. 

Heads of households who find it difficult to choose suitable portions of the Word of God, will 
find this to be the very help they need. In the best binding it is a grand wedding present. 

“The impress of Mr. Spurgeon’s genius is observable in the very felicitous arrangement of the 
passages of Scripture as well as in the characteristic running comments.””— The Christian Family. 


THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE PULPIT, Containing 
Sermons of C. H. SpurGEon, preached during the past twenty-seven years, Vols. 1: and II. 
6s. 6d. each. Vols, III. to VI., 7s each. Vol: VIL., 8s. 6d. Vols. VIII. to XXVIL., 7s. 
each. The Sermons are published every Thursday at 1d., and will be sent weekly by the 
Publishers, post free, to any address in the United Kingdom :—Three months, ls, 1id.;. Six 
months, 3s. 9d,; Twelve months, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The publishers call attention to the remarkable fact that they have now issued Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Sermons weekly for twenty-seven years, and that all this time the circulation has not only been very 
large, but has steadily increased. This unparalleled fact, unprecedented in the pulpit of any age or 
church, speaks for itself, and is a higher eulogium than the most friendly reviewer could pronounce. 

Reading Cases for Sermons, Price, ls. 

TWELVE SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By C. H. 
Srvurcron. With Portrait, Views of Cottage where Mr. Spurgeon first preached, and of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Cloth 1s. Post free, 14 stamps. 


MORNING BY MORNING; or, Daily Readings for the Family or 
the Closet, By C. H. Spurcron, Price 3s. 6d. 85th Thousand, 
‘“‘ Those who have learnt the value of morning devotion, will highly prize these helps, All who 
love a full-orbed gospel, vigorous, varied thought, and aracy style, will appreciate this volume.”— 
Rev. J. Angus, D.D., Regent’s Park College. 


EVENING BY EVENING ; or, Readings at Eventide for the Family 


or the Closet, By C, Hl. Spuncron. 3s. 6d. 60th Thousand. 

‘Ever since I became acquainted with Mr. Spurgeon’s‘ Morning by Morning,’ I have reckoned 
it altogether priceless, not only myself using it every day with joy and profit, but sending it abroad 
to members of my family in distant lands, giving it as a present to friend after friend, and in o 
ways endeavouring to extend the knowledge and use of it on every side, On learning that ‘ Evening 
by Evening’ was published, how gladly I Pade it welcome! And I can humbly commend it in no 
higher terms than by simply saying that it will be found a fit companion, every way, for its fore- 
runner of the morning.”—Charles J. Brown, D.D., Edinburgh, 


OUR OWN HYMN BOOK. Compiled by C. H. SPURGEON. 
. da s, d 


s. d, s, a. s. d, 
Demy 32mo., Cloth, 1 0 Roan, gilt edges, 2 0 Morocco, gilt edges, 3 0 
Royal 32mo. » 2 9 Ditto 3 0 Ditto 5 0 
Double Column bp 3 e Ditto 8 0 Ditto 5 0 
Foolscap 8vo. wae eo Ditto 5 0 Ditto 8 0 
Crown 8vo. (pulpit edit.) ,, 5 0 Ditto 7 0 Ditto 10 6 


It is believed to be, all things considered, the largest, cheapest, and most accurate Hymn-book 
in the English language. The ministers who use it uniformly speak of it in the warmest terms of 
approval, Specimen Pages of the various editions can be had on application. 


FLASHES OF THOUGHT; being One Thousand Choice Extracts 
from the Works of C. H. Spurczon. Alphabetically arr d; with copious Index, 5s. 
“A thousand extracts, bright with the light of heaven, sparkling with wit, rich in imagery, 
beautiful in their setting, forcible in style, and devoutly stimulating in tone make up a volume of 
unique merit.”— General Baptist Magazine 











TYPES AND EMBLEMS; Being a Collection of Sermons preached 

on Sunday and Thursday Evenings at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, By O. H, Spurcxon. 3s. 

‘It will be sure to be a favourite. ‘ es and Emblems’ are attractive themes, and in 

Mr. Spurgeon’s hands they neither lack suggestiveness nor power. All his well-known qualities as 
a RUMI are in GAT force throughout this volume,”— General Baptist Magazine. 


UMPET CALLS TO CHRISTIAN ENERGY; being a Second Series 
of Mr. SpurcEon’s Sunday and Thursday Evening Sermons. Price 3s. 6d. 

. . + “The aim in each of these addresses is the simple one of rousing Christian men and 
women to renewed activity for God . . . . Believing them to be eminently calculated to do 
good, we wish them a wide circulation.”’—Rock. . 
LECTU STUDENTS: A Selection from Addresses 

delivered to the Students of the Pastors’ College, Metropolitan Tabernacle. By CO. H. 
SpurGEON, President. First Series—27th Thousand. Price 2s, 6d. , 
‘*Brimful of wholesome, instructive, and racy truths; just the book to be put into the 
hands of theological students or young pastors. The general reader, also, will find in it much 
entertaining sentiment, giving the author’s expressions in some of his pres Ba ag 
ristian Age. 


Second Series of “LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS.” With 
Illustrations of Posture and Action. 2s. 6d. 12th Thousand. ‘ J 

“The Lectures on ‘ Posture, Action, Gesture, &c.’ abound with suggestions and cautions, which 

young beginners in the art of preaching will find to be of eminent service, while they possibly aid in 

reformation of veterans who may not be absolutely perfect. Mr. Spurgeon’s remarks on action are 

illustrated with about forty engraved figures, whieh | must be seen to be appreciated.” —Christian 


World. 

COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES: Two Lectures addressed 
to the Students of the Pastors’ College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, together with a Catalogue 
of Biblical Commentaries and Expositions. 10th Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. ; 

** Every candid reader will admit that, in impartiality, in terse and telling brevity, in wisdom 
sharpened into wit, in unaffected zeal for Christ’s cause, and, above all, in robust common sense, 
this volume has few equals, if any.”—Literary World. 


GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. By C. H. SPURGEON. 
Cloth Antique, Price 1s. 6d. Fifth Edition. 

“ These extracts are quite Sp nic—racy, rich, and rare, beth as to style and matter—full of 
exquisite consolation—faithful advice—clear analogies—poetic touches—and glorious old gospel. 
We do not wonder though eight thousand copies were disposed of on the day of publication, and we 
trust eighty times eighty thousand will find their way to the religious public.”— Weekly Review. 


THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE: its History and Work. 
With 32 Illustrations. By C,H. Srurcron. 20th Thousand. Price in paper covers, ls. 
Bound in cloth, 2s. 

“A shilling brochure on this fruitful theme from the ever-busy pen of the great Baptist 
preacher, one that is profusely illustrated with portraits, fac-simizes of forgotten caricatures, and 
other engravings, quaint and otherwise, is likely to rival *‘ John Ploughman’ in popularity. Con- 
taining between one and two hundred octavo pages, the matter might easily have been spread out 
into a five or six shilling volume; but, as Mr. Spurgeon desires to write for the people, he publishes 
his works at prices to suit the pockets even of the poor.”’—Christian World. 


SPURGEON’S GEMS: be Brilliant Passages Selected from the 
Discourses of C. H,. SpuRGEON, Type, 4s. 
FEATHERS FOR ARROWS; or, Illustrations for Preachers and 
Teachers, from my Note Book. B é. H, Spurcron. Price 2s 6d. 25th Thousand. 
“The work covers a wide range of aubiecia : the ee a9 4 are always striking and frequently 
brilliant, while the truths which they illustrate are such as have always formed the staple of 
Mr. Spurgeon's discourses, A choicer collection of illustrations we do not know.”—Freeman. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. The Banquet and the Guests. By C. H. 


Spurcrox. Paper Covers 6d. Cloth, 1s. 


SPURGEON’S SHILLING SERIES. Bound in Cloth. 

1. CHRIST’S GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS. | 4. THE MOURNER’S COMFORTER. 

2. SEVEN WONDERS OF GRACE. 5. THE BIBLE AND THE NEWSPAPER. 
3. THE SPARE HALF-HOUR. 6. ECCENTRIC PREACHERS. 


7. GOOD CHEER. 

THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL: A Monthly Magazine. 
Price 8d. Yearly vols.,5s. Cases for binding, 1s,4d. 

THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. The Progress of the Soul in 
the Knowledge of Jesus. Price 3s. 6d, With a Portrait of the Author. 

‘‘The method of one who has been so eminently a soul-winner may well command — 
attention : and if in any respect Mr. = can be looked upon as a model it is surely this— 
that, in seeking to arouse the careless and direct the enquiring, he always does and always did point 
them to a personal Saviour. It is so in this volume.”—Baptist Messenger. 


SPURGEON’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. Cloth, 2s, 6d; Calf or Morocco, 5s.; 
Russia, with Photograph, 10s. 6d. 

“Containing a metaphor, simile, allegory, or illustration for every day in the year, compiled 
from the works of C,H. Spuncron. Fort ao pence our readers may possess a book which is as 
useful as it is handsomely got up. The records of dates which are dear to the household or the 
aeneteses of beloved friends and visitors will find here the happiest method of preservation and 
reference,”’— Christian Age. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME, containing the Sermons and Addresses 
delivered in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, in connection with the presentation of a Testimo- 
nial to Pastor C. H. Srurcron, to commemorate the completion of the 25th year of his 
pastorate. Bound in cloth, ls. 
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JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK; or, Plain Advice for Plain People. 
By C. H. Spurcron. Illustrated. Price 1s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 310th Thousand. 
‘Racy and pungent; very plain, and to the purpose. No fear as to whether it will be read or 
not by those into whose hands it may fall. If Mr. Spurgeon goes on at this rate in his multiform 
publications, he will leave nothing racy unsaid,” — Watehman 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES ; or, More of his Plain Talk for 
Plain People. In stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 90th Thousand. 
“Every page is full of sayings well calculated to teach people the charms of religion, and the 
happiness attending sober industry.”’— Christian World. 


One Penny Each. In neat wrapper. By C. H. SPURGEON. 








BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. IS CONVERSION NECESSARY 

CONFESSION OF SIN THE TURNING POINT. 

APOSTOLIC EXHORTATION, A DOUBLE KNOOK AT THE DOOR. 

THE WAY OF SALVATION. OF THE YOUNG. 

INFANT SALVATION. THERE GO THE SHIPS. 

HOW TO RAISE THE DEAD. THE LITTLE DOGS. 

NONE BUT JESUS. A SILLY DOVE. 

THE ESSENCE OF SIMPLICITY. THE HOLD FAST. 

THE SILVER TRUMPET. RECEIVING THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

JESUS AND THE LAMBS. AS A LITTLE CHILD. 

A WORD FOR THE PERSECUTED. AN ANXIOUS ENQUIRY F a 

THE PRIEST DISPENSED WITH. LOVED SON. Kewpenebn 

THE BEST BURDEN FOR YOUNG THE DROPPING WELL OF KNARES- 
SHOULDERS. BOROUGH. 

OE SES EOS ANKE NUMBER _ 1,500, OR LIFTING UP THE 
SEEKERS. BRAZEN SERPENT 

THE UPPER HAND. ee 

A GOOD SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST. THE PEARL OF PATIENCE. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. FEAR NOT. 

TOKEN FOR THE BEREAVED. THE SEA! THE SEA! THE WIDE AND 

LET US PRAY. OPEN SEA! 

CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. FAITH—WHAT IS IT! HOW CAN IT 

SERMON FOR EVERYBODY. BE OBTAINED? 

HOW TO OBTAIN FAITH. IS IT TRUE? IS IT TRUE? 





NEW PARK STREET LIBRARY. EDITED BY C. H. SPURGEON. 
No. 1 contains “Imputed Righteousness,” in two Discourses, by the Rev. G. WHrTF1ELp. 
No, 2 contains “‘ Christ—the Rock,” by C. H. Spurncron; and “ A Choice Drop of Honey 
from the Rock Christ,” bythe Rev. THomas Witcocks. 6d. each. Post free. 


A BODY OF DIVINITY contained in Sermons upon the Assembly's 
Catechism. Byt he Rev. Toomas Warson, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. A newand 
complete edition, revised and adapted to modern readers, by the Rev. Groner Rogers, 
Camberwell. With a Preface and Appendix by Pastor C. H. Spureron. Price 6s. 

We can heartily recommend it to all lovers of sound doctrine, among whom we hope for a 
large sale.—C. H. SpurGEoN, 


BAPTIST CONFESSION OF FAITH. Thirty-two Articles on Christian 
Faith and Practice, with Scripture Proofs, adopted by the Ministers and Messengers of the 
General Assembly, which met in London in 1689. Preface by C. H. Spurczon. Paper 
covers, 4d. Post free, 5 stamps. 

BUNYAN’S WATER OF LIFE. Preface by C. H.SPURGEON. 1s. 

This is a tasteful little book, very suitable fora present, and likely to be made useful wherever 
it may be circulated. It is written in Bunyan’s best style; it is simple, forcible, pleasing, and 
full of illustration. 


ELISHA COLES ON DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. With Preface by 
©. H. Spurcron. 2s. 6d. 

Romaine says of this book: “‘ The doctrines of grace, of which this book treats, are the truths 
of God: our author has defended them in a masterly manner. He has not only proved them to be 
plainly revealed in the Scriptures, but has also shown that they are of such constant use to the 
children of God, that without the steadfast belief of them, they cannot go on their way rejoicing. 
In the practical view of these points, Elisha Coles is singularly excellent.’ 


BAPTISM DISCOVERED PLAINLY AND FAITHFULLY AC- 


cording to the Word of God. By Joun Norcorr. A New Edition, corrected and some- 
what altered by C. H. Spuncron. Price, paper covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


WORKS BY OTHER AUTHORS. 
Pastor C. H. SPURGEON: his Life and Work to his Forty-third 


Birthday; with an Account of his Ancestors for 200 Years. By Grores J. SrEvENsON, 
M.A. Paper covers, 1s, Cloth, 2s. 


HENRY’S OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY: A Brief Sketch of 


the Christian Church from the First Century. By Joszpn Fernanpxz, LL.D. 2s. 6d, 


SPEECHES by C. H. SPURGEON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 2s. 6d. 

The work is printed uniformly with the series of Lectures, and contains eighteen articles, hegine 
ning with “The Bible,” and ending with “Drive On,” The pieces are in the main given as they 
originally appeared; in the majority of instances the author is made to speak in the first person ; 
but this is not the case throughout. The reader will also find that the principal subjects are ad- 
mirably reported. 
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CONFERENCE ADDRESSES: Being a Selection from Addresses 
delivered at the Annual Conferences of the Pastors’ College, by the Rev. Gronce Roars, 
with a Recommendation by C. H. Spurcxon, Bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
‘* Mother wit is blended with fatherly wisdom, and the whole is sanctified by zeal for the cause 
of God. We cannot too heartily commend the volume to our subscribers,’”’—C, H. SpurcEon. 
**It is difficult to spend even a few moments in looking into this small volume without feeling 
that Mr. Rogers is a man of unusual power. These addresses are vigorous, racy, and interesting. 
They are the utterances of one who knows whereof he affirms,”’— Christian World. 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBUYERS IN BYEWAYS AND HIGH- 


ways. By @, H. Spuncron, Samuen, Manning, LL.D., and G. Honpen Prxe. With a 
rime ig! by the Right Hon. the Ear or Suarressury, K.G. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 2s. 


SEVEN PORTRAITS OF C. H. SPURGEON, with Reminiscences 


of his Life at Waterbeach and London, By G. H. Pixe. Price 1s, 


A COLLECTION OF RARE JEWELS. From the Mines of William 
GURNALL (1680). Dug up and deposited in a Casket, by Arrnur Avovusrus REEs 
(1853). Second Edition, Price 2s, 
“ Of all the Puritans, Gurnall is the best adapted for quoting. He is sententious, and withal 
pictorial, and both in a high degree. Mr, Rees has made his selections with a discerning eye; they 
are not mere clippings at random, but extracts chosen with judgment.”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


FOUR LETTERS TO THE CHRISTIANS CALLED “BRETHREN” 


on the subject of Ministry. By Arruur Avcustus Rees. Price Sixpence. 


MURSELL'S NINE LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. Delivered 


at the Lambeth Baths, Westminster Bridge Road. The series, in paper covers, 1¢d. 


FOR EVER AND EVER. A College Lecture upon the Duration of 


e Punishment. By Rev, Grorcr Rocgrs. Pric 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. A Lecture Delivered to the Students of 


the Metropolitan Tabernacle College, in reply to a series of letters in “The Christian 
World,” from the Rev. Edward White. By the Rev. Grorcz Rocxrs. Price ld. 


t 

NONCONFORMITY IN SOUTHWARK. ‘The Metropolitan Tabernacle ; 

or, an Historical Account of the Society, from its first planting in the Puritan era to the 

resent time. With other Sketches relating to the Rise, Growth, and Customs of Noncon- 

‘ormity in Southwark. By G. H. Pixs. ith an Introduction by CO. H. Spurcron. 2s, 6d. 

“ We venture to think that no one will begin the book without reading every page of it, and feel 

teful at the end to Mr. Pike for the pleasure afforded by its perusal. The book is indeed highly 
interesting.”’—Literary World. 


GLIMPSES OF JESUS; or, Christ Exalted in the Affections of 
his People. By W. P. Batrern, Fifth Thousand. Fep. 8yo. Cloth 3s, 

“T hailed with pleasure the advent of this precious volume. I sat down to read it, and soon 
discovered its beauty ; it was a feast of fat things, a season long to be remembered. I have read it 
again and again, and would desire to adore the Holy Spirit tor that gracious unction which rested on 
me in its perusal.”"—C. H. Spurgeon, 


LESSONS FROM JESUS; or, the Teachings of Divine Love. By 
W. P. Barrern. Second Edition. 3s. 

“ This is a worthy sequel to ‘Glimpses of Jesus,’ by the same author. Every book is valuable 
that fixes our attention upon Jesus, and revives our perception of his beauty ; and especially when 
it discovers new beauties, and brings his whole character more vividly before us. Such will be the 
effect of these ‘ Lessons from the life of Jesus.’’’—C. H, Spurgeon. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GREAT KING, and other Poems for the 
Heart and Home. By W. P..Batrern, Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 

“We strongly recommend this book to the attention of ourreaders. No child of God can read 
it without pleasure and profit. It has been written in the furnace, and will comfort such as are in 
it. The Author has seen some of ‘The Beauty of the Great King,’ and has well uttered the joy of 
that great sight. We hope that many will have equal delight with ourselves as they read this book,” 
—C. H. Spurgeon, 


THE PATHOS OF LIFE: or, Touching Incidents Illustrative of the 
Truth of the Gospel. By W. Poorz Batrrrn. Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 
‘The book will be highly valued ¥ the Sunday-school teacher, by the minister of the gospel, 
and by all who know anything of Mr. Balfern and his writings, or who can appreciate earnest and 
deep-toned, yet cheerful spirituality.’"—Literary World, 


THE SHELTERING BLOOD: or, The Sinner’s Refuge. A Book for 


the Christian, the anxious, and the undecided, By W. Poors Batrern. Second Edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

MRS. BARTLETT AND HER CLASS AT THE METROPOLITAN 
Tabernacle, Being a short account of the life of Mrs, Lavinia StRickLAND Barrezt, by 
her son, Epwarp H. Barrterr, with a Preface by C.H. Srurcron. 2/6. 


THE PULPIT BY THE HEARTH. Being Plain Chapters for 
Sabbath Reading. By Anrnur Mursext. Price, 2s, 6d. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHS OF Mr. and Mrs. C, H. SPURGEON, 
Carte-de-Visite, }s., Cabinets, 2s. Large size for framing, 5s. 
- , ~_ best likenesses of the popular preacher and his wife we haye hitherto seen,” Christian 
orin 
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LETTER=PRESS PRINTING in all its Branches. 


LITHOGRAPHY ,.—Every description of Coloured Show Cards and 
Labels. 


STATIONERY. DIE SINKING. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS manufactured of the best hand or machine-made 


Papers, ruled and bound to any pattern. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES AND SOCIETIES furnished with 


Estimates (accompanied with specimens and samples). Proceedings of 


Public Meetings, Sermons, &t., accurately reported and printed. 


ENGRAVING 0n Wood, Copper, and Steel, in the first style, for illustrating 
Catalogues, Price Lists, &c. 





CHeekly and Monthly Periodicals Printed and Published. 


CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING AND STATIONERY. 


Estimates Free, with specimens of Type and Paper, forwarded by Post. 








ALABASTER, PASSMORE, & SONS, 
Printers, Fithographers, Stationers, & Account Book Slannfacturers. 








LANMPLOUGEHN’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. | 


Effervescing and Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and 4 ove Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Consti Lassitude, 
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Prickly Hi 

Dr. MORGAN: 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—* I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS. (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants rye the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


onan furnishes the blood with its 


at vin Re Golds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, Ree JUNGLE, aa other FEVERS, 
at, Small-po pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony te its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary und chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.’ 














A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name -_ Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass- ite Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. eac 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


KOPTICA. 


This NEW Herbal Extract is a sPEEDY 
and COMPLETE cure in the worst cases 
of NEuRALGIA, RHEUMATISM, RHEU- 
MATIC-GouT, Lum BAGO, ScIaT ICA, 
FACE-ACHE, and all pains in the limbs. 
It is warranted free from every injurious 
property and ingredient, thoroughly 
harmless, and almost tasteless. . The 
best proof of its efficacy is the fact of 
our having received during the last few 
months over 100 voluntary letters, 
speaking of the very great benefits 
derived from its use. 

Particulars post free, together with 
Copies of nearly 70 authenticated testi- 
monials from people in all positions, 
’ and from all parts of the country. 

Sold in Packets, with Trade Mark (as above) on Wrapper, at 
and 4/6, or post free of 
MEssrs. SQUIRE, Fox & Co., Bloomsbury Mansion, London. 


HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 


GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 

Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s. 1}d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) as. gd., 
by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Bill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the "Blood They never give cold, 
MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
Bowels with comfort and safety. “* ESPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


Which oan be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, 


BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 

















Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—‘‘ Our girl of 14 does the entire 
washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 
Washer.” 

A South London Clergyman’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Wa ers and Mangler, and never again will I send linen*Sut, The save to my 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. Itisa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid. Free Trial. 
Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphiet o on Wa shing, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREHRS, 


LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 
80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS : BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E, 
Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines of all kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free., 





Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 
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ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





Auine Vine; or, UNRAVELLED Too are. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DovVE OF PEARLS,” ‘‘SELINA’s STORY,” 
“ LAuRA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A STUDY IN GIRLS, 





IEPTEMBER came throwing a 
/ purple shadow over the expanse 
of sparkling blue that lay before 
us. The harvest-moon rode 
like a silver ship over the 
golden billows of wheat ready for the sickle ; 
and joy and gladness were in all the earth, 
and in all hearts whose pulses throb to the 
magnificent pulsations of nature. 

It was this sympathy that to the watchful 
eye of my affection slightly emphasized 
Aline’s joyousness. In the hot days of July 
and August she had been languid, listless, 
and sometimes pale ; but life was given to 
her more abundantly now that the heat was 
passing by. 

And it was then that Adrian Hay re- 
turned, as he said he would, renewing with 
the like faithfulness to his word his visits to 
Ocean Shell. 

He had spent what he no doubt felt to 
be a very long half-hour with me before 
Aline made her appearance. Child that she 
was, though woman-proud, there was a bright 
flush on her cheek and a nervous light in 
her eye. 

And Mr. Adrian showed not a little of the 
pleasurable excitement against which he had 
erewhile so carefully guarded himself. 

Very few words passed between them be- 
fore she said— 

“Oh, I must bring in Mademoiselle Clére, 
the real Mélanie, and let you see how much 
she answers to her name. If you look be- 
yond the exterior you will like her. I like 
her very much, and she teaches her own 
language beautifully ; so that Emily is not 
sorry after all that she engaged her. Is it 
not strange that crétinism should be so com- 
mon among the Swiss ?” 

“Come, come, now,” said Mr. Adrian, “I 
am not to be so easily imposed upon. Your 
design is to throw me off my guard. I have 
heard of Mademoiselle Clére, however, and if 
I had not, I know that accomplished teachers 
are not to be found among the crétins. Fi 
donc pour la malice prépense !” 

She ran away, looking back at him as 
archly as Ginevra when she betook herself to 
VOL. XV. 


the fatal chest and left her ivory tooth im- 
printed on the bridegroom’s finger; and 
as the door closed upon her, Mr. Adrian 
gave way to a little sigh, his eye darkening 
as he sat for a moment abstracted and 
absorbed. 

He woke up from his reverie when the 
elegant form of Mélanie was before him, 
looking taller by comparison with Aline in 
the background, and more alluringly dark 
and shadowy for the contrast with her 
roseate tints and glowing hair. 

Simple as her dress was, it was artistic ; 
for when was Mélanie inartistically dressed ? 
Her inexpensive mousseline-de-laine was 
patterned in tints of autumn-leaf, old gold, 
and crimson-beech ; while Aline, in a simple 
white muslin flecked with bunches of apple- 
blossom, was, to use Mélanie’s expression, 
assez bien mise. 

Mr. Adrian, I could see, regarded her with 
no small amount of interest ; but the mere 
courtesy with which she bowed to him did 
not thaw into friendliness. She was the 
French jeune /ille— modest, reserved, and 
formal. 

He spoke to her in her own language, 
but conversation was not Mélanie’s forte ; 
yet, as he asked Aline for a little music, she 
did not refuse to sing after Aline had 
played. 

And that evening I must say that she ex- 
celled herself. I never heard her sing with 
so much enthusiasm and dramatic power ; 
for, be it remembered, Mélanie’s grace was an 
indolent grace, and her indolence would 
ever and anon subdue her song to the tender 
twitter of a bird singing in a sultry noon. 

Aline listened, delighted and proud; de- 
lighted that her swan could not by any 
possibility be mistaken for a goose, and that 
her song atoned for her lack of speech. 

It was ten that evening before Mr. Adrian 
took his leave, and then it was reluctantly. 

When he was out of sight, Mélanie turned 
from the curtain where she had remained 
hidden for the purpose of watching him, 
involuntarily exclaiming— 

“Ciel, comme il est beau! Mais il n’y 
aura pas son pareil dans les galeries du 
Louvre.” 
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Aline laughed merrily ; and the joke laid 
up for use against her was not soon 
forgotten. 

That evening I stayed up after the girls, 
in order to write a letter. When, tired and 
sleepy, I followed them, Aline was in 
Mélanie’s room talking, and I heard her 
exclaim in her quickest, liveliest tones— 

“Now, isn’t it tantalizing, Mélanie, to have 
had that curious epistle all this time without 
being able to make out one half of it? Per- 
haps in print I might have done, but the 
handwriting is free.” 

“Vous avez donc perdu la créme du lait,” 
said Mélanie, in a tone of genuine com- 
passion. 

My heart was up in my mouth; yet the 
truly awful discovery that occasioned such 
a startling disarrangement of my internal 
mechanism was neither more nor less than 
that Aline had shown to Mélanie a letter 
which Captain Amantelli had addressed to 
her from Cairo. I would have given worlds 
if she had not done so, with only my own 
distrust to account for the pain of mind it 
caused me. Otherwise the little confidence 
was natural enough between two girls. 

I remonstrated with Aline, and she was 
hurt. 

“IT should have thought,” she said, “ that 
the whole-hearted way in which Mélanie 
confides in us might have justified a little 
more confidence in her, especially now that 
she is converted.” 

“Converted indeed! Mélanie’s facile 
conversion is one of the reasons of my dis- 
trust, Aline. She accepted all we taught her 
without reserve or objection. Her readiness 
astonished Mr. Kepler. I do believe that 
the desire to be a little centre of interest, and 
to ingratiate herself, had a great deal to do 
with it.” 

“Well,” said Aline, “I should not have 
thought that you could have been so un- 
charitable. I ought not to say so, I suppose, 
though I do not think that in this one in- 
stance you know better than I. I can’t let 
your over-anxiety to shield me from every 
possible harm make you unjust to others, 
Emily,” she added, in a softer tone. 

Mélanie was not the only person whom 
Aline and I saw in a different light; one 
yielding a perhaps exaggerated admiration, 
the other a reluctant regard ; but in this in- 
stance the position was reversed. We had 
lately had a new pupil—not a candidate for 
the curriculum of the schoolroom by-the- 
way, but for the advantage of perusing the 


belles-lettres with Mélanie and of learning 
a little French grammar from me. The 
acquaintanceship soon ripened into friend- 
ship ; and the lesson—which was given on 
an evening—over, she was wont to remain 
for another hour with us as a welcome 
visitor. 

Her name was Jessie Langley, and she had 
not long been a resident in Noreham. ‘The 
conditions of her life were peculiar; for 
being the daughter of one of John Wesley’s 
order of clerics, she was, like an annual, sub- 
ject to being taken up by the roots every 
year, or every three years at most, and trans- 
planted no one knew where. 

A native of Yorkshire, her last experience 
had been among the peace and solitude, the 
summer delights and wintry horrors of its 
dales. Her conversation had been chiefly 
with those whose dialect we should need a 
Chaucer glossary to understand ; except when 
mounting a little rough sure-footed pony, she 
visited homesteads lying wide apart, where 
dwelt farmers of the yeomanry class. There 
she met with ladies whose chief charm was in 
ttheir sincere piety, whose domestic talents 
and virtues were eminently conspicuous, but 
whose horizon, bounding a perfect home, did 
not reach far beyond it. 

Life on the days of health and sunshine 
was to Jessie a pastoral idyl, but there were 
long successions of weeks and days when it 
might have been monotonous enough, kept 
at home during the winter as she was by an 
unceasing cough, if she had not had to assist 
a delicate mother in bringing up a large family 
of delicate little children. So it was that the 
world of the affections came to be especially her 
world, and the hunger of the heart satisfied as 
yet by the manna that lay daily round it, the 
urgency of intellectual desire or of worldly 
ambition had not much troubled her. She 
was nineteen years of age, and I am bound to 
admit that her education had been neglected, 
that she, as elder sister, had been set to teach 
subjects that she had never technically ac- 
quired. She had, however, improved suf- 
ficiently on the very irregular instruction she 
had received in music to play well, and when 
a desire to draw had come over her she had 
gratified it as best she might, by copying finick- 
ing little engravings with anxious minuteness 
and care ; yet I am sure that had an egg ora 
cube been placed before her, she would have 
been thrown irito hopeless confusion. 

Shut out from circulating libraries, she had 
needed an intellect as digestive as it was 
rapacious to assimilate such_aliment as her 
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father’s library afforded her. It had de- 
veloped her into a pronounced theologian, a 
critical student of the Holy Scriptures. Withal 
she was as familiar with Church history and 
the old poets as any bookworm numbering 
her years twice told. 

Charles Lamb says, “that women turned 
loose on libraries, and left to them, make 
splendid old maids.” 

Whether such a fate was in store for Jessie 
or not, her silent schoolmasters had rendered 
her a delightful companion. 

Now, the three girls grouped together in the 
little parlour of Ocean Shell were an interest- 
ing study, illustrating three systems of educa- 
tion: that of the higher-class boarding-school, 
the convent, and the home. 

In Aline the intellect had been most highly 
and equally developed. Mélanie was accom- 
plished, but she was limited. Both her ideas 
and the information imparted to her had 
been narrowed to reconcile her to the pre- 
judices of her very reverend instructors. 
Jessie had received more culture of the heart 
than of the head. She had grown up in har- 
mony with her refined yet homely surround- 
ings. She had learned to be thoughtful for 
others, enduring and protective; but her 
mind had had to feel its own way and to 
create its own little systems of thought. Ido 
not know but that some people would say 
that Jessie had had, as a woman, the best of 
it. I think myself that her disadvantages 
were more hypothetical than real, yet I was 
not blind to her faults, one of which she had 
in common with Mélanie. She was absurdly 
superstitious, and her reading had not always 
been of a kind to counteract that tendency. 
The religion of the mystics was congenial to 
her ; there was no reason why supernatural 
illuminations should not be occurrences of 
every day. The ghost stories recorded in 
the old Arminian magazines were accepted 
without reservation, and anything like scep- 
ticism with reference to the ghostly disturb- 
ances at the Epworth Parsonages was an insult 
to Mr. Wesley. 

Mr. Langley deprecated his daughter’s 
credulity, but found it difficult to eradicate. 
Aline was: inclined to iaugh it to scorn, and 
yet, strange to say, for the same fault in 
Mélanie she had the largest toleration. Oh, 
how love blinds us to the faults of others ! 
Mélanie’s convent life and Romanist educa- 
tion must excuse everything. The kind of 
superstition which characterized the two girls 
differed widely. I could feel some sympathy 
with Jessie’s, while to Mélanie’s I had a 








decided aversion. Jessie’s, I was sure, was in 
part the outcome of a poetic temperament, 
and arose almost from a religious sense of the 
nearness of the invisible world. £xternal 
things were so much to her the symbols of 
divine realities, that she imagined that unseen 
spirits played upon them like a harp. ‘ He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Omens, 
dreams, presentiments—all received a share of 
her attention, and out of these oracles was 
she in great danger of creating a Urim and 
Thummim for herself. 

The inspiration of Mélanie’s superstition 
was the eager desire she had to look into the 
future. To the Parisian astrologers and sooth- 
sayers she had already had recourse; the 
banks of the Seine must have proved a temp- 
tation to her more than once. She evidently 
believed that the folded leaves of her destiny 
were carried in her palm, and to two graphio- 
logists did she apply while she was with us 
to know her character from her caligraphy. 
I said to Aline that I could more easily 
have imagined her acquiring a superstition 
like Jessie’s from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hers was more of the kind that may be 
learned from servants and ignorant people ; 
to which Aline, always on the defensive where 
Mélanie was concerned, replied that she was 
just as much to be pitied in the one case as 
in the other. 

Jessie Langley was an uncommon-looking 
little girl. Her brown curly hair was brushed 
off from a smooth open brow. The charm of 
her face lay in the constant play of expres- 
sion ; the quick-breathing nostril and mobile 
lips revealing an almost Byronic sensibility. 
She was fluent in conversation and had good 
powers of description. 

I think I see her now as after the lesson 
she used to sit at my feet— 


“Curled up on her knees, 
Like a child at ease,” 


talking dreamily on whatever subject might 
happen to be upon the carpet, or giving glow- 
ing pages from her Yorkshire experiences. 
The colour used to fade and deepen on her 
clear dark face, and when she told me once 
that she thought she should die young, I too 
feared that she would. 


Sir Roger Ascham was less surprised per- 
haps to find Lady Jane Grey absorbed in 
Plato, with the hunter’s horn ringing in her 
ears, than Mr. Adrian Hay was to find that a 
book that Aline had dropped was a Virgil. 
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His manner as he handed it to her was like a 
protest. She was disconcerted, and apologized 
as if it were a contraband possession. ‘She 
was not familiar with Virgil. She was only 
trying to dig out the sense of the Fourth 
Eclogue, as Emily had told her that it might 
be prophetic of the coming of the Messiah.” 

Mr. Adrian proffered his assistance, but he 
did not offer to construe it for her. Aline 
declined. 

“Oh, I see!” he said with an assumed 
severity of manner. “To confess ignorance 
in general terms is one thing; to submit to 
have one’s real knowledge tested is another.” 

“You think then that I am ihfluenced by 
pride and false shame ?” 

‘Can you say that you are not?” 

Aline opened her work-basket with refresh- 
ing coolness and took up her embroidery. 

“‘T had given you credit for more docility,” 
he said gently. 

“Then I do well to undeceive you,” was 
her quick reply ; whereupon he ceased to 
notice her and directed his remarks to me. 
How he expected Aline to survive the slight 
I am sure I cannot imagine. 

Presently he asked me of the Langleys, re- 
marking that he knew of our intimacy with 
Miss Langley. ‘‘ Was she well educated ?” 

“She is well informed,” I replied. 

“You will wonder at my curiosity, Miss 
Mordaunt, but, ex¢re nous and Miss Vine, I 
fancy my brother Robert has a little prefer- 
ence that way. I have met him sometimes 
seeing her home atter she has left your house. 
I cannot say that he went expressly to meet 
her, yet I have been a little suspicious.” 

The entrance of Mélanie was a check to 

ny further communication. 

“Do not tease Miss Langley, or so much 
as give her a hint,” whispered Mr. Adrian to 
his estranged friend at the work-table. 

“No; I should be very sorry.” 

“T am sorry to have broken in upon your 
studies this evening. You might have been 
improving your mind for the last half-hour if 
I had not intruded.” 

“No intrusion, I assure you; for if I had 
chosen I could have retired to the schoolroom 
to improve my mind.” 

“But you would have allowed me to go 
with you and help you?” 

Aline drew herself up. Clearly he was to 
be annihilated, crushed with a look ; but it 
would not do. Meeting his eye, she laughed, 
and her dignity was irretrievably compro- 
mised. 

Who can estimate the advantage of an 





imperturbable gravity? The Sphinx may 
well be an object of adoration. He picked 
up the dry bone of contention that lay be- 
tween them and proposed to give it life. 

“You will go through this Eclogue with 
me, e2 bonne amitié ?” he added. 

Aline wavered. There was a contest between 
the man’s sovereignty and the pride that for- 
bade the woman’s loyalty. Archly, but ap- 
pealingly, she looked into his face. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T don’t like you to think that I’m afraid 
of your knowing my ignorance. You might 
think me as dense and as illiterate as a Red 
Indian squaw, and it wouldn’t affect me in 
the least.” 

So she went through the Eclogue, showing 
a supreme indifference to her own blunders, 
while she received his corrections with the 
utmost docility and respect. He was not 
sparing of them. He did not help her quickly 
to a word; he treated her with no more con- 
sideration than he might have accorded to 
a boy. 

The Eclogue finished, he laid the book 
aside without comment, but with a quiet 
decision of manner as if a point had been 
gained. She saw it, and was rather more 
embarrassed than she had been on yielding. 
I watched the little episode with extreme 
amusement, my sympathy being, like the 
world’s, on the winning side; but I have 
not forgotten a look of dark jealousy which 
escaped from Mélanie’s soft, black eyes and 
rested on the pupil and her master. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—I AM OF PAUL, AND I OF 
APOLLOS. 


66 H, Miss Mordaunt, I’m so glad that 

you’ve lit the lamp and shut this 
dowley day out. It makes one feel sair out 
o’ graait and foreboding about one’s forwards, 
which last archaism you have seen perhaps 
in Chaucer.” 

It had been drizzling all day, and Jessie 
was barometer-like in her perception of 
change in the weather. She had taken tea 
with us, and it was understood that she might 
stay for the rest of the evening. 

“T shouldn’t like to go through Noreham 
Churchyard now by myself,” she added, 
shivering. 

“Why not?” inquired Aline. ‘The wind 
would whistle there as it does here, and I 
daresay you would feel cold.” 

“And afraid of ghosts,” said Jessie. 
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“Why should you? The ghosts will keep 
close enough such miserable evenings as this. 
Depend upon it, if they come back here, it 
is only when it is bright and happy-looking 
enough to tempt them.” 

“You are disposed to be satirical,” said 
Jessie, and her eye flashed. 

“‘T satirical! Never was farther from it,” 
protested Aline; yet she persisted in her 
scepticism, apologizing for it on the ground 
of her limited faith. 

“Limited faith,” replied Jessie, and there 
was sarcasm in her tones, “is generally con- 
sidered the failing of strong intellects, is it 
not? But incredulity borders upon insolence 
if we affect to disbelieve the testimony of 
men very greatly our superiors. Doctor 
Johnson says that if there were no grounds 
for the belief in the supernatural it would 
not be so universal.” 

“So he went to listen to the Tottenham- 
court ghost.” 

“Of course, that must always be quoted 
against him,” was Jessie’s hot rejoinder. 

So it was that these two little girls drifted 
into an argument, and as they could neither 
settle the matter nor agree to differ, they 
must needs drag every imagined point of 
divergence into the wordy warfare, until there 
was under discussion such a hash of dogmas, 
theories supernatural, theological, and social, 
as might have, duly digested, matched them 
for quantity with Luther and his theses. 

Jessie found herself compelled to define 
and defend the principles and polity of 
Wesleyan Methodism, but she revenged her- 
self by pushing Aline into a corner as to 
proofs positive of an apostolical succession, 
observing, as she did so, that she too must 
take refuge in limited faith, since she could 


from the link of pure gold when the chain has 
been completed,” said Aline, solemnly ; “the 
false will be cast away and the pure remain.” 

“Ves; because the true succession lies 
among men who continue in the Apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and have devoted 
themselves to the ministry in obedience to 
the same call. These are to be found in all 
the churches,” said Jessie. 

In this view of the case I fully concurred, 
but Aline was not to be convinced. I could 
see that the candid confession that she was 
High Church lowered her greatly in Jessie’s 
estimation. It was a grief to her also, as it 
seemed to widen the gulf betwixt them and 
cut them off from each other’s sympathy. 
While we are young we are intolerant. It 
may be wondered at that Aline, who had been 
educated in strictly Evangelical principles, 
should profess herself High Church ; but as 
every human being is, according to Goethe, 
to be accounted for, I thought that there 
might be an inherited bias towards the forms 
and ceremonies in which her mother had 
been nurtured. 

I had never cared to argue the matter 
with her, knowing that, if there was an innate 
love for externals, she held the essential 
Truth in its sublime simplicity. 

The motive of her discussion with Jessie 
had been from beginning to end provocative. 
She knew her nervous, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment too well to be really offended at any- 
thing she might say. 

She could hear the Church alluded to as 
the old dowager whe had disowned her 
worthiest son, and now felt uneasy because 
his children and grandchildren could get on 
very well without her, with tolerable coolness ; 
but at last with a genuine desire to conciliate 
she said :— 





not receive that fable. Aline could only 
maintain that bishops, having seceded from 
the Church of Rome, the virtue of the laying- 
on of hands had been preserved intact. 
Jessie declared that the laying-on of the 
hands of the presbytery must have equal 
virtue. It could only be consecratory in 
either case. The direct communication of 
any spiritual good was as imaginary as the 
virtue of the royal touch in certain diseases, 
and “you are welcome to the channel through 
which you derive it, whatever it may be. In 
your charmed succession there have been 
bishops who danced around the stake, abject 
Dominicans and Inquisitorial Franciscans. 


“ You speak strongly, Jessie. You express 
a contempt for us, which I am far from feeling 
for you. I have always believed that Method- 
ism was allowed for some good end ; but I be- 
lieve, when it has accomplished it, it will die, 
as also in time other forms of dissent, and 
there will be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Jessie fairly gasped. ‘On my word, you 
are very kind. So Methodism was raised up 
to do the work you couldn’t do for yourselves, 
and when you have learned all you can from 
her, and there is no more need of her, she 
will die. Beautiful! Where then will you 
bury her? Dig a grave from Chili to Pata- 


The Chair of St. Peter rocks the Pope to 
sleep. Strange apostolical succession that!” 
“Many an unworthy link will be detached 


gonia and you won’t be able to make it long 
enough and deep enough for the coffin of 
Methodism.” 
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“T didn’t mean extinction; I meant ab- 
sorption.” 

“ Absorption! Then which is to be the 
whale and which the Jonah? and query if 
Jonah felt uneasy inside the whale, wasn’t the 
uneasiness mutual? If the whale could have 
handed down his experiences, depend upon it 
you would find that he had had no such com- 
fortable time of it.” 

Aline, foiled in her attempt to conciliate, 
prepared to give Jessie a Roland for every 
Oliver she might favour her with. Heated 
and agitated as two girls always are when be- 
trayed into argument, I was cogitating a 
lecture to both when Mr. Robert Hay was 
announced. 

He, like Adrian, was in the choir, therefore 
we had some acquaintance with him, but this 
was the first time he had called at our house. 
We soon found that it was to Jessie we were 
indebted for the honour. 

“T have been in to see the baby,” he 
said, “and your mamma gave me leave to call 
here for you, as she is tired and would be glad 
to have you back.” 

Both Aline and Jessie looked so disturbed, 
that Mr. Robert could not fail to perceive that 
his entrance had effected an uneasy truce to 
some little declaration of hostilities. His eye 
went furtively from the one to the other, while 
to relieve the embarrassment for everybody I 
said :— 

“You have put an end to an argument that 
threatened to be interminable, Mr. Robert.” 

“ What was the subject of it ?” he enquired. 

“The scope of it was comprehensive, em- 
bracing as it did ghosts and witches, church 
and dissent, or, begging Miss Langley’s par- 
don, Methodism, Class-meetings, and the 
Apostolical Succession.” 

“The War of the Roses revived, I see. 
Who was the white and who was the red?” 

“ At that moment both were red.” 

“We were both of the angry hue,” said 
Jessie, “but I got vexed first, and was the 
most to blame all through.” 

“IT confess I was very provoking,” said Aline, 
“but you took all my weapons out of my hands, 
Jessie ; you can afford to be forgiving.” 

“Yes: I will tell you the condition of my 
forgiveness one of these days; but now, as 
mamma would not cut my evening short with- 
out reason, I must be getting ready.” 

“There is no cause for uneasiness,” said 
Mr. Robert. “I saw that she was getting 
exhausted and ought to retire, so I proposed 
coming for you and bringing you to the rescue. 
That is all.” 





She ran upstairs with Aline, who did not 
heSitate to telther that she hoped that that long 
thing inthe parlourwould notagain take it upon 
him to break upon one of their evenings, for 
the mere sake of escorting her home. Jessie 
was sure that the “long thing” had acted with 
the most entire disinterestedness, and that it 
was a real sacrifice to him to go out of his 
way and take up time in coming for her and 
conducting her home; so it seemed as if the 
wrangling planet must have been in the as- 
cendant for that one evening at least. 

When Jessie reappeared, Mr. Robert re- 
marked that she had not a respirator on. 

She declared that she had no need of one, 
and that she had heard him say they were 
unhealthy. 

“ Not for you on an evening like this,” he 
said gravely. ‘When will you learn to take 
care of yourself?” 

‘When there is no one else left for me to 
take care of.” 

“For you that day will never come ; but 
there is such a thing as being careful of our- 
selves for the sake of those who need us the 
most.” 

I tied a thick veil round her face. She ob- 
jected because she could not see ; but he led 
her out into the darkness as if he had already 
taken possession of her and was not to be 
gainsaid. 

He had the same indomitable will as his 
brother without the same constancy of dis- 
pleasure. Anger with him was a mountain 
torrent impetuously bearing down all before 
it, while in his senior it was cold and keen as 
steel. There was the same proud disposition, 
the same moral height, but he did not greatly 
resemble his brother in the face. He was 
less handsome, yet a pensive tenderness 
softened the autocrat traits which in Mr. 
Adrian were relieved by a sparkling humour 
and a genial friendliness. 


Now,” said Aline when we were alone, 
“if we have not had good proof of the justice 
of Mr. Adrian’s suspicions? Mr. Robert Hay 
cannot mind being talked about, to act so 
openly as he has done to-night, and yet Jessie 
declares that they are only friends.” 

‘So they may be. Friendship may be pre- 
paring the way for something deeper.” 

Aline’s eye brightened at that suggestion. 

“ But, Emily,” she said, “it is good to see 
two such beings come together as Robert Hay 
and Jessie. I always think that true love 
ought to symbolize religion, and with them it 
may do.” 
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“And the love that symbolizes religion often 
brings the most pain.” 

“Oh, yes! Petrarch never had his Laura, 
nor Dante his Beatrice ; and yet in the his- 
tory of men and women have there never 
been any spirits kindred to these who have 
known the sweets of mutual affection as well 
as its disappointments? I think so. All 
exaltation is not purchased by martyrdom. 
Joy, as well as sorrow, is a minister of 
good.” 

“T should have thought that, with the con- 
viction you have of Jessie’s weakness and 
want of moral fibre, such a union would have 
appeared to you unequal.” 

“Oh, no! The strong can support the 
weak, when it is conscious of dependence 
and trustful. She is weak where most are 
strong ; but she has soul, intellect, and taste. 
Her feelings are as pure as they are uncon- 
trolled. She has in her all the sentiment 
of a worshipper, and it is this which makes 
beautiful a woman’s love. 1 predict, then, 
that the harmony between them will be 
complete.” 

“ Then we-ought to have a fresh tuning of 
Petrarch’s lyre,” I said, laughing. 

“T don’t wonder that you make fun of me, 
Emily. I have got into a sad way lately of 
idealizing people who appear to be a long 
way above the common run; and the first 
time I saw Mr. Robert I idealized him.” 
“And made him into a Petrarch.” 

“No. But Mrs. Hay’s face is—is it not ? 
a Sanctus in itself.” 

“Surely it is. It does me more good 
than some of Mr. Kepler’s sermons.” 

“ Well, were I an artist, I would take her 
and Mr. Robert for a picture of Monica and 
St. Augustine.” 

“And what is Mr. Adrian ?” 

“A granite rock, with a soil above for 
grasses and flowers. He is too stern under 
the surface for Jessie ; for she is timid, and 
he is a man very much to be feared.” 

“Ts he not also very much to be loved ?” 

“He may be; but unless a woman is 
superlatively good—a complete paragon in 
fact—there will always be a danger of a cer- 
tain fear marring the love and checking the 
full flow of confidence.” 

In spite of herself there was a ring of pain 
in her tones, and that warned me to put an 
end to the conversation. 

A wedding was coming nearer home, for 
which Aline had no pretty poetical compari- 
sons. The manner in which it was announced 





places; for possible Petrarchs and Augustines 
did not appear in Aunt Bertha’s path, and if 
they had done, she would have failed to 
recognise them. Glad as we, who had no 
mother’s letters to look forward to, were of 
hers, there was a commonplaceness and sor- 
didness of tone in them that sometimes jarred. 
The qualities that spoiled them:must have 
been present in her conversation albeit they 
were neutralized by the softness of her tones, 
her feminine charm of manner, and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. 

Archibald, whom we little thought would 
commit the crime of marrying young, was, 
with his usual keen eye to business, about to 
marry an eminently domestic young lady, who 
had a fortune sufficient to turn the scale 
against all opposing considerations. The 
wedding was to take place at Christmas, and 
we were invited to be present among the 
bridegroom’s friends. This did not surprise 
me, for we had often received from Archibald 
little attentions that showed he was anxious 
to conciliate our goodwill ; and what he sought 
we could not withhold. 

A far greater inducement with us was the 
wish to see Bertha. We had had some inti- 
mations of a somewhat painful interest 
gathering around her, and even in this letter 








was enough to class it among the common- 





aunt said, and not in her best manner— 

‘She would have left Paris long ago, if it 
had not been so grievous to Madame Gassier, 
that her father would not hear of it. 

“Are you in her confidence? Has she 
ever told you of Count Beaujolais, and how 
annoyed she is with his attentions? Poor 
little martyr! Some girls would be proud to 
have a Count on their list, even if they didn’t 
care to encourage him; but Bertha is not like 
a girl in these matters. She thinks that 
everyone who looks at her commits sacrilege. 
It is dull here with the dear child away, and 
I am only too glad that she is coming 
home, &c. 

“ P.S.—I ought to tell you that, from what 
we hear, Count Beaujolais is an exceedingly 
good man, according to his lights.” 

I could not help fearing, when I read the 
foregoing, with its significant addendum, that 
Bertha was in some need of me. I was not 
needed to defend her from her mother, I 
knew; but her father? Uncle Mordaunt, 
when there was nothing to stimulate his am- 
bitious designs, or to cross them, could be, 
as we have seen, kindly, sympathetic, and 
pleasant. Let them conflict, he was inexor- 


able ; and what could 7 do? 
Oh, Philip! 


Philip! It was you she 
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wanted. Only the wise head and loving 
heart, with the man’s power to act, could 
have availed against the impotency of her 
own will. We could neither counsel rightly 
nor act decisively. Alas! poor Bertha! 

Deciding to go to Brambledown, we were 
saved from any perplexity with regard to 
Mélanie Clére ; for the Herberts giving 
her an affectionate invitation to stay with 
them, I was rejoiced to leave her with 
friends with whom she might safely parti- 
cipate in all the innocent gaieties of that 
festive season. 

Though it only wanted a month to the 
holidays, we did not tide over it without 
another break occurring to the quiet routine 
of our daily duty. 

A travelling artist, with his eyes open to 
desirable bits of country for his landscape, 
and of subjects for portraiture, saw Made- 
moiselle Clére as she was taking her 
accustomed walk one day with Aline and 
me, and desired to paint her. Under the 
shadow of Mr. Kepler’s accommodating wing 
he was introduced to Ocean Shell, and I 
informed of the object of his call. If I con- 
sented, the inducement to be offered to 
mademoiselle was the present of a small 
portrait copied from the larger one. 

As a personal friend of the artist, Mr. 
Kepler showed some anxiety that I should 
oblige him by giving the necessary permis- 
sion. I did not long demur, only stipulating 
that the portrait was not to be exhibited in 
the neighbourhood of Noreham, and that if 
any curiosity was expressed about it, he 
should not give up the “local habitation 
and the name” of the subject, as being a 
young girl and having no friends in England, 
I thought it right to be cautious. 

Mr. Lomas, for that was the artist’s name, 
assured me that I need have no apprehen- 
sions ; so of course the decision rested with 
Mélanie. I had not anticipated any objec- 
tion on her part, and she made none. Most 
people like to have their portraits taken, and 
expect that, in a painting, Art will improve 
the fleeting charms which she fixes on the 
canvas. Even very beautiful people will 
hope for some favour; but to Mélanie, who 
had come from a city of artists and of 
pictures, the being asked to pose appeared a 
very ordinary matter. One lazy, sunshiny 
afternoon her brother’s concierge had posed 
for a student from the Quartier Latin, and 
the conventional background that threw the 
figure into relief was the good point of his 
picture. 





With her usual air of passive good-nature, 
then, Mélanie allowed herself to be per- 
suaded ; though she could not but acknow- 
ledge that the compensation offered her was 
handsome. 

The compliment paid to her was in time 
paid to Aline, who was not so obliging. 

“T do not like the idea of an artist having 
me among his specimens, or introducing me 
into his pictures,” she said; and I did not 
like the idea of it either. 

Perhaps, like my cousin Bertha, we had 
some confused notions of sacrilege. 

The discussion ended about Mélanie, Mr. 
Kepler had called Mr. Lomas’s attention to 
some of Aline’s drawings, whereupon she was 
asked to show him her portfolio. She pro- 
duced it with extreme reluctance. Con- 
sidering her youth, and the little time she 
had for the improvement of her talent, she 
deserved some praise. Abundant room for 
criticism there undoubtedly was, but even in 
pieces so ambitious as to be technically 
failures there were evidences of a genius 
that might have achieved much if it could 
have concentrated, and this Mr. Lomas freely 
acknowledged, while as he passed from one 
piece to another he gave her several hints 
that might subsequently be of use. 

A little ground-nest with eggs in it, and 
grasses, cowslips, and buttercups leaning over 
it in picturesque confusion, was praised for its 
sentiment, and she seemed willing that that 
should be duly looked at and admired ; but 
would fain have kept out of sight an outline 
sketch of Lady Macbeth making moan over 
the “little hand that all the perfumes of 
Arabia could not sweeten.” 

There was real power in the face, and also 
the suggestion of a certain nobility of nature 
that had been sinned against ; so, thinking her 
reserve about it unreasonable, I took it from 
her. In the brief playful struggle another 
sketch, hidden in the paper cover, fell to the 
ground. I took it up, and saw in it the secret 
of her caprice. The subject was Rienzi, 
who had been made an antique setting for a 
well-known form and face. No one else saw 
it—I took good care of that,—yet Aline’s 
mortification was so keen that the tears sprang 
in her eyes, and she immediately quitted the 
room. Happily the construction put upon 
her conduct was one favourable to her. 
Mr. Lomas said he was sorry if he had 
been persistent in seeing “ Lady Macbeth,” 
but Miss Vine had really no reason to be 
ashamed of it. The execution was good for 
an amateur, though it apparently fell short of 
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the picture formed in her mind. She would 
get more satisfaction out of birds’ nests, 
broken bridges, and green corners in hedge- 
rows and in woods. 

My penitence for having so arbitrarily de- 
prived my young sister of her shy secret was 
proportioned to the offence, but I only said 
to her— 

“You did not put Nina with your Rienzi, 
Aline.” 

“No; why should I? I don’t like Nina; 
at least, not Bulwer Lytton’s. Her character 
was disgraced by littlenesses, or she would 
not in the days of her power have insulted 
those noble Roman ladies. Such a Nina was 
not worthy to stand beside Rienzi.” 

“Vet she stood by him to the death?” 

“‘ History proves that it comes more natural 
to some people to act nobly in death than it 
does in life.” 

She looked very fretted, and very discon- 
tented and sullen while she said this. 

“ How stupid everyone must have thought 
me to-night.” 

“Not at all; they only thought that you 
felt some mortification about Lady Macbeth, 
yet it is not all a failure.” 

“J like her ladyship better than Nina.” 

“Oh, Aline!” 

**T like characters to be all of a piece. No, 
I don’t, or they’d be insufferably bad or pain- 
fully good. I don’t know what I like. Oh, 
Emily, I can’t tell you; you can’t guess how 
unendurable it is to me to have any of my 
own weaknesses laid bare, even if it is only 
to you! You don’t know all the little lances 
that’ll run into my consciousness every time 
I think of the absurdity you have found me 
out in.” 

“You have reason to torture yourself on 
my account, I am sure. Human myself, I 
can have no love for or sympathy with— 


‘A creature not too wise or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’” 


So we tried to heal the matter with that 
convenient cover for many annoyances—a 
laugh. I am not sure, however, that the laugh 
would secure Aline against the little lances 
of which she spoke. 

Having consented to sit for Mr. Lomas, 
Mélanie was saved from the painful necessity 
of deciding on the details of her toilette, that 
gentleman having them already in his mind’s 
eye. True, his presentation of them was a 
shock to her, for it conflicted with every idea 


and proper to herself; but artistic instinct, 
like lower instincts, will have its way, and 
Mélanie had to submit. 

The costume he chose for her was a tight 
bodice, free from ornament. Her magni- 
ficent hair fell loosely over her shoulders ; a 
plain straw hat was put carelessly on her 
head, and in her hand was represented a 
large bouquet of wheat-ears and lilies, poppies 
intermingled actually, for they heightened the 
effect. 

“How beautiful she looks!” said Aline, 
when she saw her dressed for her first sitting. 
She looks like Italy’s self. Had I been Mr. 
Lomas I would not have reduced her to a 
mere contadina, she should have repre- 
sented a noble daughter of Naples or or 
Venice.” 

Jessie, who once came to take Aline’s place 
and converse with Mélanie, that the expres- 
sion might have full play, greatly irritated the 
artist and discomposed the subject by an 
irrepressible fit of laughter. 

“You look as much in character,” she 
said, “as Marie Antoinette must have looked 
dressed up for a Swiss dairymaid.” 

Jessie laughed ; while Mélanie, to whom it 
was no laughing matter, sighed deeply. 

When she had gone, Mr. Lomas observed 
that it would be difficult to paint her. Her 
expression would not fix. As soon as an 
artist had caught her in one mood, she 
would pass into another. She was rich in 
expression, but the quick variations on her 
face would almost show a want of self-con- 
trol. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—SITTING FOR A HAND. 


R. LOMAS remained some time in 
Noreham, as he had several com- 
missions for portraits ; so, for all the increase 
of work that the approach of Christmas 
brought to us, I arranged for Aline to have a 
few lessons with him. We found that he had 
been a schoolfellow of Adrian and Robert 
Hay’s, and that the friendship formed in 
younger days had not been forgotten now. 
One afternoon, after Aline’s lesson, he said 
to her, “ Miss Vine, I want a hand; will you 
oblige me with yours ?” 
“On whom are you going to bestow it?” 
she laughingly enquired. 
“On the Lady Macbeth— 


‘ Washing her hands with invisible soap, 





she had ever formed of what was suitable 


In imperceptible water.’ ” 
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“ Nay, then I won’t let you have it.” 

“T am not going to be guilty of such a 
desecration ; though perhaps, if I were, you 
would be too magnanimous to object.” 

“No,” she said, “ you may have it without 
telling me why it is wanted. There is one 
comfort, sitting for a hand does not require 
you to keep a straight face. Grave as Madlle. 
Clére is, Miss Langley set her muscles all in 
a quiver.” 

“Have you any dress the sleeve of which 
would fall back to the elbow if you had your 
hand up so ?” enquired Mr. Lomas. 

Aline said that she had, and consented to 
put it on. 

She appeared in a simple white Swiss 
muslin dress made high to the throat, but 
only such a veil to her neck and shoulders as 
the waking angel of the flowers threw over 
the sheltering rose. A little pink bow and 
ruching finished it off. Her hair curled like 
the tendrils of a vine over her brow and 
tumbled on her shoulders, the loose sleeve of 
her dress, philosophically if not poetically, re- 
fused to drape the uplifted arm. She sat near 
the little bow window looking over the sea, 
her elbow resting on a small table and her 
little hand peeping through her tresses like a 
lily gleaming amid a screen of ferns. 

Phidias and Praxiteles found that a beauti- 
ful piece of sculpture could not be wrought 
from one fair woman, but that the different parts 
of it must be taken from several; perhaps this 
was why Mr. Lomas asked Aline for her hand, 
for it was of the smallest and, like the arm, was 
beautifully moulded. 

The artist, not conversational at any time, 
was exceedingly taciturn this afternoon. He 
scarcely spoke to me; he did not encourage 
Aline to talk, so she grew very quiet. Her 
eyes wandered dreamily over the sea, and a 
soft, contemplative expression settled over 
her face, giving it a higher beauty than I can 
describe. 

“You did not weary, little sister: where 
was your soul? Was it with the Rienzi of 
the past or of the present ? ” 

Did it mate him with a Nina who should 
be noble in life as in death, or did it leave 
him in the sad solitariness of one who has 
risen o’er his fellow-men ? 

Ah, how wild the dreams of the fancy when 
it ceases to be free! Strange paradox, but 
not unaccountable to those who have ever 
proved it. 

For such a little hand the sitting was rather 
long, and when we asked to see it, we were told 
that Mr. Lomas never showed his unfinished 





sketches, and that it was a breath of studio 
etiquette to examine the. picture whose face 
was turned to the wall. 

The handsome picture that Mélanie made, 
made me perfectly long to have one of Aline. 
The child was so beautiful and I might not 
always have her near me, and if I could, 
time that changes all things must change her. 
Enriching her with higher graces than those 
I would fain keep in memorial upon the 
canvas, he would indemnify himself in these, 
so it would be well to prepare a trap to catch 
my sunbeam, and possess in the jewel of 
portraiture the light that had erst been given 
out freely and unconsciously. 

Of course, Aline made many objections. 
In the first place I could never afford it, as if 
I had not been counting and recounting the 
cost when she had forgotten all her little cares 
in sleep. Then, if I could afford it, it would 
be much kinder of me to have my own like- 
ness taken for her. Selfishness, however, 
prevented that readjustment of my intentions, 
and notwithstanding tears and protests I had 
my way. 

Ah, how happy for me that my resolve was 
taken and my purpose carried out! As I 
write this I involuntarily look up to the 
earnest, childlike eyes, speaking from the 
canvas. They follow me, those sweet eyes, 
wherever I move ; they bring back to me a 
thousand endearing recollections whenever 
mine meet their gaze. 

We were disappointed in getting into Scot- 
land for the Christmas, and were therefore 
obliged to defer the journey until the third of 
January. Archibald’s wedding was to take 
place on the tenth. ‘The ccremony was to be 
performed in the bride’s drawing-room at 
Glasgow. 

According to Mr. Adrian Hay the three 
weeks we were to spend among our Scottish 
friends was quite a sacrificial expenditure of 
our time. The first mention of it rendered 
him ill at ease, and he never recurred to it 
but with marked disfavour. 

On the strength of it he indulged himself 
with more frequent visits, beginning to come 
and go without excuse. To me he became 
familiar, even to brotherliness; and as to 
Aline, he, in a manner, took possession of 
her. The little episode of the Virgil had 
broken down all reserve between them re- 
specting her pursuits, wherefore he entered 
into them with that masculine pride and 
pleasure the superior intellect feels in domi- 
nating and yet assisting the softer feminine 
one, with its delicate perceptions, its child- 
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like humility, and its disposition to reverence 
and idealize rather than to question and ex- 
plore. If he was indeed a lover, he was a 
very patronizing one; for the foretaste of 
marital supremacy was, to say the least of 
it, strong. One thing in him was noticeable. 
He always submitted to the severest criticism 
that which his pupil did with the greatest 
ease, and if ever he did indulge her with the 
sugar of flattery it was when the flattery was 
most obvious. Yet, so far, promise of affec- 
tion had neither been asked for nor given. 
Was it really that there was no necessity 
for it? That each was so happy and con- 
tented with the other that assurances and 
formalities were treated as altogether super- 
fluous? I could not but think that they 
understood each other, and yet the mystic 
communication of their mutual regard had 
been in a kind of invisible writing or cipher ; 
in touches too delicate to vibrate speech ; in 
looks that took all for granted. It was a 
long time for matters to remain at this pass. 
I knew that all Noreham thought they were 
engaged, and yet this intermediate tract 
betwixt courtship and marriage was still 
a terra incognita. Society would have said 
that there was something wrong; society 
would have suspected insincerity on the 
gentleman’s part and a too ready confidence 
on the lady’s; society believes that even 
between private individuals any departure 
from the approved forms is an offence 
against itself, sure to be overtaken in the 
long run by some awful calamity. But Mr. 
Adrian Hay put more faith in nature than in 
society. He was under a high moral obli- 
gation, he knew, to work for this last ; but it 
was as a freeman and not as a slave. If he 
preferred his plant of happiness to be of a 
slow growth that he might more lingeringly 
enjoy the pleasure of watching it, he would 
not have it hurried, or miss one charm of 
the shy unfolding, one breath of the delicate 
perfume, for anything society might say. 

Yet it behoved me to think of that, and 
sometimes a shadow of doubt would be flung 
over the calm surface of security and trust in 
him. 

Supposing I was mistaken, and he, pre- 
suming on his seniority, was innocently 
cultivating a friendship that was delightful 
to him, but might bring unforeseen sorrows 
to her? Ought I not to be sure of the 
ground my darling stood upon? It was a 
delicate matter for me to interfere with, and 
I hardly knew how to go about it ; yet, if her 
mother were living, she would not leave in 





sublime unconsciousness one who might 
tamper with her happiness. So I deter- 
mined first to warn Aline, though I knew 
that if the warning was needed it must now 
be too late; and then to intimate, in some 
cautious way, to Mr. Adrian that he ought, 
when we returned from Scotland, to make 
his visits more occasional. 

As a preliminary, then, I asked Aline if 
Mr. Adrian would write to her while she was 
in Scotland. 

“No; he had never said anything about 
writing,” she replied; with an affectation of 
extreme unconcern. 

“Then, Aline,” I said, “there ought not 
to be a friendship between you and him so 
intimate as to lead people to think you are 
engaged. Besides, there is a danger in it to 
yourself. I do not want to urge your con- 
fidence, but I cannot stand coolly by and 
see you made unhappy.” 

“T am not unhappy,” she said. “If you 
take his friendship away from me you take 
away one of the treasures of my life ; but it 
is only friendship for all that.” 

“Yet several times lately he has called you 
Aline.” 

“T am such a young girl, and he says it as 
if he liked the name. But what very dreadful 
thing are you going to do, Emily, to change 
all that ?” 

“T think, dear, we should both show him 
that, while we value his friendship, we cannot 
allow him to be such a frequent visitor.” 

“Why, Emily, the slightest hint of such a 
thing and we should be at the far poles of 
estrangement. It would be dreadful, and I 
tell you I couldn’t bear it.” 

“ But if you saw that he could so easily be 
estranged, your pride would come to your 
aid, and you would soon master every feeling 
that you knew to be unauthorized.” 

“JT cannot say that I have any unautho- 
rized feelings to master.” 

“Yet such a climax would prove to you 
that if Mr. Hay had been your friend, he was 
not your lover. If he is,-it strikes me that 
he often treats you in a very unloverlike 
way.” (That was hardly a sincere speech of 
mine. ) 

“‘ Oh, save me, if ever I am to be beloved, 
from the sentimental nonsense that one finds 
in poetry and novels. I should be satiated, 
disgusted. I would clash into open enmity 


with some belligerent spirit, by way of a 
wholesome change from endearments and 
from flattery.” 

“ Well, clash into open enmity with him ; 
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or at least if you love him, try to unlove him, 
that I may not have the pain of seeing you 
unhappy.” 

“What advice, when we are always en 
guerelle; but, friends or foes, I am contented 
enough,” she said, with a bright look. 

“ Jessie Langley is not unhappy, and Mr. 
Robert is more marked in his attentions to 
her ; but they are not engaged.” 

This to me appeared inexplicable. 

“Not in so many words ; yet why should 
Mr. Robert content himself with a tacit en- 
gagement ?” 

“ Because for a few months at least he will 
not be free to make any other. A promise 
to his father— more nominal than real — 
binds him. It will not be for long. Dr. Hay 
intends to make the practice all over to his 
sons, but he will do it by degrees. At 
present he keeps all the old patients for satis- 
faction’s sake, and gives advice in particular 
cases; while he leaves the new ones to them. 
There is also a question of property involved. 
Of course I don’t know all the ins-and-outs 
of it, but when the division of the practice 
was first in contemplation Dr. Hay congratu- 
lated them on being untramelled, and asked 
them to remain so for a little longer. He 
had his reasons, and they promised. Mr. 
Robert told Jessie—” 

“ And Mr. Adrian told you ?” I said. 

“Well, yes; if you must know; but it 
was by the merest accident. Once when I 
unexpectedly met him at the Herberts, Mrs. 
Nicholas who happened to be there teased 
him about Miss Walters. You know he 
attends her regularly, and she is said to be a 
most interesting, intelligent creature, though 
she can only lie still and read books until she 
recovers the effects of the fall she had from 
her horse, as they say she will do in time. 
Mrs. Nicholas teased him as if she expected 
me to be aggrieved by her insinuations. 
Mr. Adrian never rebutted them, but he told 
me afterwards that he was not free to be en- 
gaged to Miss Walters, or anyone else, 
because of this promise to his father. Yet as 
his confidence was accidental, not designed, 
and as it was really given in the most 
ordinary manner, we cannot regard it as 
important.” 

I thought it was. The mists were 
clearing. 

“ Now, Emily, will you promise that while 
I am at peace you will be; and not trouble 
yourself with thinking what you ought 
to do ?” 





that you have imposed on my credulity. 
You knew, quite as well as Jessie Langley, 
the significance of what was said to you; you 
arch thing !” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“ The avalanche of horrors has rolled off 
me,” she said. ‘“ Existence will now be pos- 
sible, for I find that I can breathe. Let 
the Fates use me like Furies, Emily, you 
must not interfere. One or other of us is 
sure to get between the scissors, if you do.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A CHAT OVER THE NURSERY 
FIRE. 


BOUT this time Jessie Langley had a 
severe cold and was obliged in conse- 
quence to give up her lessons, so, for all that 
we had to do, Aline and I contrived to make 
her an evening call before the holidays were 
fairly entered on. 

As we insisted on seeing her in the nursery, 
Mrs. Langley took us to her and then left us. 
It was a large room; a bright fire was burning, 
and the crimson curtains were drawn. There 
was a crib in one corner and in the other the 
large tin bath in which Jessie subjected her 
charge to the law of purification. Toys and 
children’s books were now put carefully away. 
On the hearthrug the baby cooed and 
stretched himself. Already in his flannel 
night-dress he was not looking particularly 
restful, so Jessie was allowing him to tire 
himself out by a free use of his round unfet- 
tered limbs. At the table sat two boys intent 
upon their lessons, and at a right angle with 
them sat Jessie, the lamp drawn towards her 
and the work-basket filled with socks and 
stockings of different sizes: for this particular 
evening was darning night, and certainly the 
basket gave promise of employment for one 
evening in the week at least. 

She was dressed as usual in a blue-grey 
merino dress with white linen cuffs and collar, 
and she had on a white muslin apron to catch 
the down from the worsted. 

She made a very pretty domestic picture. 
It would need the same hand that painted 
Hetty in the dairy to have done justice to 
Jessie in the large, plainly furnished nursery, 
which was her kingdom, and at present her 
training school for the larger responsibilities 
of this life, and for the glorious life which lies 
beyond it. 

If we had a due appreciation of the noble- 
ness and beauty of such surroundings, our 





“Yes,” I said; “ but don’t flatter yourself 


foolish hearts would be less emulous of the 
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pleasures and vanities of the world. We 
should see that what God has cleansed and 
ordained ought neither to be common nor 
trivial in our eyes. The most menial toil for 
others, the homeliest duties are but links ina 
series of progressions. They are as the cords 
and beams of a scaffolding which enables the 
workman to mount to a higher level in his 
toil, and leave his mark on the beautiful 
building which will remain after the scaffold- 
ing has been taken away. 

We wanted to darn stockings too, but 
Jessie declared that she had only one needle 
and that she did not want to go downstairs 
for another. She welcomed us with the 
mingled effusiveness and shyness that was 
characteristic of her, while it was amusing to 
Aline ; and much deprecated being kept in- 
doors for a cough that was never of any con- 
sequence and was sure to disappear on the 
return of spring. Pressed as to the truthful- 
ness of that statement she spoke more frankly. 

“T have a fit of coughing every morning, 
and, as Hood would say, I am practising 
from four to seven. Then I leave off, but the 
misfortune is that papa and mamma can hear 
me from their room, and they get so fidgety 
that my very going out is made to depend 
upon Fahrenheit, and I am plied with cod 
liver oil till I really wish that the cod had be- 
come an extinct species.” 

Most fervently did I wish that cod liver 
oil and the parental control might win the 
day, and she be spared for life and another 
kind of happiness that was with growing 
brightness lighting up her path. The future 
that we were imagining for her was in all 
respects so desirable. She was too weakly 
and too refined in her tastes to have battled 
well with poverty or to have descended happily 
manyrungs in the social scale, and on the other 
hand she was too simple in her tastes, and too 
unconventional to have adapted herself suc- 
cessfully to a circle very much above her. 
She might, like Tennyson’s Lady Burleigh, 
have died 


*¢ Neath the burden of an honour 
Unto which she was not born.” 


An occasional reproof to the boys inter- 
rupted our light gossip. 

‘Charlie, you are not giving your mind to 
those declensions. You will not know them 
in the morning.” 

“‘T hate Latin,” said the bright-eyed boy, 
taking his fingers out of his ears. “It is so 
dry.” 
“No one here will agree with you.” 





“But it is dry,—dry as oat-cake without 
butter.” 

That allusion put us in mind of Scotland, 
and Aline asked Jessie what she would give 
to go in our place, not for the sake of the 
wedding, but of the country. 

“ Nothing, till summer time,” said Jessie ; 
“then I should like it along with these children, 
especially if we could have Shetland ponies 
and a guide in kilt and plaid. Several years 
ago, when I first made acquaintance with Sir 
Walter Scott, I used to picture myself as a 
chieftain’s daughter in a castle that had a flag 
flying on the top, and a moat and a draw- 
bridge, with a lake in the domain beyond, and 
a perspective whose receding lines were lost 
among forests and mountains; and wouldn’t 
I have been proud of my father’s clan? 
People who live among mountains are always 
clannish.” 

“ But to make your romance complete, your 
lover must belong to an opposition clan,” 
laughed Aline. 

“That would have had its inconveniences.’ 

“Depend upon it, Jessie, that you are in 
your proper element both as regards the here 
and the now.” 

“Tt is an element I have been tamed down 
to, though my great love of children has aided 
me. Not that it is indiscriminate and given 
without any reservation; but children that 
belong to you and that have grown up under 
your eye, oh, no one knows how they come 
to be a part of you, and you live in their lives 
almost more than-in your own! I cannot but 
think that the love of children must sweeten 
even an unhappy marriage to a mother. This 
world could never look quite dark to me while 
I had a little child to love and care for.” 

“Yes, and you would be clannish any- 
where.” 

“‘ My sympathies ought to be more diffused. 
I am afraid that I am selfish. I love baby be- 
cause he is mine. When he was born I felt 
that God had sent him, not to his parents only, 
but to me, and older sisters must often feel 
so towards the children of their parents’ old 
age. They little know how soon they will 
have to take their place to them.” 

“ As little as I knew the responsibility that 
would devolve on me, and I was more inex- 
perienced than you.” 

As the red firelight fell on her face looking 
down on the baby whom she was now rock- 
ing to sleep, I could not help thinking that 
all womanhood needed to be associated in 
some way or other with childhood, if it was 
to attain to its true ideal. 
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How inevitably with such association the 
love that enlarges the heart and purifies the 
soul must come in! The baby continued to 
coo his own lullaby, looking into her face with 
that fascinated, dreamy look to be seen in 
young children, when they are gradually and 
half resistently falling asleep. 

Jessie told us that rocking to sleep was one 
of the privileges of his convalescence which 
must soon be withdrawn. Mrs. Langley had 
accustomed her children to go to bed awake, 
and Jessie had as profound a belief in law as 
she hadin love. Wise love never spoils its 
object. 

In low murmuring tones we continued our 
pleasant talk. The boys had gone downstairs, 
and we spoke of the past dreamily and 
thoughtfully, but our presumptuous hands 
did not seek to draw aside the veil of the 
future. Jessie alluded to it at last :— 

“‘T wonder what the next year will bring to 
us?” she said. “ Shall we see all its months ? 
Will it bring joy or grief?” 

“Both in a measure,” was my reply; but 
Aline said, “ Either intensely.” 

With that Jessie’s eyes met hers, silently 
endorsing the remark. The mutual look 
thrilled me. It reminded me that these young 
girls were nearing the most important crises 
of their lives, and a mere negative happiness 
would no longer content them. 

A silence followed, broken at last by Jessie, 
who expressed a hope that her cough might 
not prevent her going to the Watch-night. 

“The Watch-night!” inquired Aline; 
“what is that?” 

Jessie explained the service that has had 
its origin in Methodism in a hurried, nervous 
manner, till she came to the close of it— 
*‘ And when the last hour is expiring, and its 
last minutes are running out, we all kneel 
down, and in silent prayer watch the old year 
out and the new year in. Then we rise and 
sing a hymn beginning— 


‘Come, let us anew 
Our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appear. 


His adorable will 
Let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve 
By the patience of hope and the labour of love.’” 


“ How inspiriting !” exclaimed Aline. 

‘Well, will you come and be inspirited ?” 

“T should like nothing better.” 

“Then come and take your coffee with us. 
Miss Mordaunt, you will come too, and bring 


Mademoiselle, will you not? Papa will see 
you home.” 

“Now look at this sweet creature!” she 
exclaimed softly, pointing to the little year- 
ling creature, who was blushing to the bottom 
of his dimples. She rose, put him gently 
into the crib, and we immediately took our 
leave. 


If this living in another life that Jessie 
spoke of is a reflected selfishness, it is 
infinitely better than the selfishness that re- 
mains in the contracted chamber of its own 
egoism. ‘There is nothing in the world or in 
humanity so helpful to womanhood as the 
grafting of a tender infant life upon her own, 
ere it is too fully matured to be readjusted 
for new sympathies, habits, and affections. 

How often do we see girls whose beauty 
and charm of youth are spoiled to us by an 
overgrowth of self-conceit and little affec- 
tations! In one sense they are at their best, 
in another at their worst. 

Early marriage may divide with an alter 
ego what else had remained at home; but it 
is when the joys and sorrows of maternity 
come into play, and the heart is flung wide, 
like an open sesame, that new, beautiful 
emotions rush in, and in making room for 
themselves cast out their opposites, till the 
whole character is insensibly but surely trans- 
figured and transformed. Looking at the sad 
want some unmarried women find in their 
lives, it is a wonder that more do not try the 
experiment of adopting a little child, who 
would learn to call them by some pretty half- 
maternal name, securing occupation for the 
present, companionship for the future, and 
the opportunity of training at least one of the 
little ones for God and for society. 

“Tf she have brought up children,” has a 
deep significance in the apostolic sense. All 
cannot do the work of a Mrs. Chisholm or a 
Miss Rye, but adoption would be as the mite 
cast into the treasury; the multiplication of 
such mites prevents a vast amount of suffering 
and sin. Where the self-love and vanity we 
have spoken of is neither transferred nor over- 
come by religion, how baneful is its influence 
upon the future life! Of how much ennui 
and discontent is it not the cause! How 
persistent is the clinging to youth! How 
exacting the claim upon personal and social 
regard! Because the innocent and natural 
desire for love has been perverted into 
thirst for admiration. 

Beauty passes away. Pride in something else 





is substituted, bringing its own mortifications, 
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till at last in sordidness and self-indulgence 
is sought the comfort and refreshment no 
longer to be found in the world’s broken 
cisterns. 

Far otherwise is it with the Marthas who 
love to serve ; with the Marys, who receive the 
spirit of Him who came into the world, “not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


During the evenings of the following week 
I was left quite in the lurch with arrears of 
school work, for the young folks were de- 
corating the church, and much time was 
being devoted to the practice of anthems 
and carols. 

I was alone even on Christmas Eve, and, 
engaged as I was with many things, began 
to think the girls long in coming, when Mr. 
Adrian came without them, and begged me, 
now that the decorations were finished, to 
go with him and see them. He told me as 
we went along that Aline was here, there, 
and everywhere, while Mademoiselle looked 
sleepily on, appearing to observe nothing, yet 
observing everything, and only awaking from 
her dream to give the most effective little 
finishing touches. 

On entering the church I found a large 
number of young people dotting it. The 
floor was strewn with evergreens, and the 
young ladies, being heated, had taken off 
their cloaks. Languidly leaning against one 
of the pillars stood Mélanie, pulling the 
bright scarlet berries off a branch of coral, 
and sitting across a pew-back talking to her 
was André Kepler. Mr. Robert Hay and 
Aline were festooning a lamp, and that com- 
pleted, they entered the communion rails to 
judge of the effect. 

One of the girls picked up a condemned 
ivy-wreath, and coquettishly put it on her 
head. 

“ Sacrilége!” exclaimed Mélanie; and 
the girl started as if she had been detected 
in a crime. 

“Don’t you ladies quarrel,” pleaded Mr. 
Adrian from his hiding-place. Then he said 
to André Kepler, “ Do we not see in all this 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘ The-glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto Thee, the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box together ’?” 

But André did not reply to him. 

“T can’t for the life of me understand 
that young gentleman’s coolness,” remarked 
Mr. Adrian. “I must ask him some day if 
I have offended him.” 

The ladies began cloaking, and exchanging 
Christmas greetings. 


“Tt is time for that,” said Aline. 

“Tt requires some resolution,” replied Mr. 
Adrian, looking proudly on her. ‘“ Won’t 
you give us that last overture before we 
separate P” 

“T will blow for you,” said André. 

And soon the busy party were arrested by 
sounds of happy melody floating softly over 
and around them. 

Now bursting into a jubilant gush from 
the many golden throats, now swelling 
grandly, anon melting softly away, as if 
it had— 

**Gone up to heaven, 
And died among the stars.” 


*‘She gives us the music that is divine,” 
whispered Mr. Adrian to me. ‘“ How proud 
you must be of her!” 

He was best answered by silence. 

*T can’t bear the thought that ‘you are 
taking her away, so much for me will go out 
of Noreham with her; but oh! take care of 
her, for the fires of genius are dangerous 
fires. Do not let her think that she has a 
better friend than I, when I am not near; 
but she would not ; I know her better.” 

“ Mr. Adrian! what do you mean ?” 

He would have recalled every word he 
had spoken, if he could; so he simply 
said— 

“ Time will show. Trust me, Emily.” 

“Mr. Adrian, I do. Still, Aline is very 
young. You will remember that. You will 
not pull the rose, and leave her with the 
thorn.” 

“She knows I would not. Is not that 
enough ? Still, do not tell her of my hasty 
words.” 

**T will not. 
satisfied.” 

At that moment André Kepler looked 
over the gallery, and called out— ge: 

“Tet us have the carol. You can sing it 
where you are.” 

Sweetly blended the voices below with the 
instrument above, and then the organ was 
closed ; and André, irresistibly restored to 
good-humour, left the loft with the organist. 

Suddenly the bells began to ring—not 
fully and distinctly, but with clang and dis 
cord. Mr. Adrian looked annoyed. Some 
of the younger choristers, it appeared, had a 
mind to amuse themselves. 

The spirit of mischief, however, received 
full satisfaction when the old sexton came 
running and panting in order to ascertain the 


While she is happy I am 
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much about it, Mr. Adrian apologized for the 
freak, and slipped half-a-crown into his hand, 
which considerably mollified him ; being in 
his estimation the most sensible apology that 
could be offered. 

“T know, sir,” he said, “that young people 
do be young people ; but they mayn’t carry 
their jokes too far. I shall have they bells 





on my mind all night ; and everybody ‘ll be 
on me to-morrow to know how they come to 
ring in that good-to-nothing way.” 

“Well, the best you can do now, is to 
lock us all out for a set of offenders.” 

Soon we were making tracks over the new- 
fallen snow ; and Aline’s slumbers that night 
were long and deep. 


RAIN 


“Look unto Me.” 


Isaiah xlv. 22. 


€) Thou, who dost so kindly say, 
“< 


To whom but Thee should I apply, 
Who bidd’st me to Thyself draw nigh, 
That Thou may’st all my wants supply ? 


“Look unto Me.” 


I look to Thee. 


Thou say’st to every sin-sick soul, 


“ Look unto Me.” 


That sin-sick soul, O Lord, am I, 
To Thee therefore I venture nigh, 
Trusting Thou wilt not pass me by. 


I look to Thee. 


Thou say’st to every wearied one, 


“Look unto Me.” 


Long have I sought and strove to gain 
Rest for my soul, but all in vain ; 
That I the blessing might obtain, 


I look to Thee. 


Thou say’st to all bowed down with care, 


“ Look unto Me.” 


Long have I sought relief elsewhere, 
Though Thou who didst our burden bear 
Doth bid me cast on Thee my care, 


And look to Thee. 


Thou say’st to every tempted one, 


“Look unto Me.” 


Satan doth oft my soul annoy, 
And all his treach’rous arts employ, 
Yet he my hope cannot destroy ; 


I look to Thee. 


Thou kindly say’st to all mankind, 


Look unto Me.” 


O that all would obey the call, 
And seek relief from Satan’s thrall ; 
O Lord, incline the hearts of all 


To look to Thee. 


J. DORE. 
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as the head and|at Meissen he had been compelled to partly 
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school of German | now he assisted Gottsched in the translation 
hymn writers. Less of Bayle’s Dictionary. 
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such a woman, and as long as she lived he|himself in the presence of God.” J. G. 














esteemed her approval of his efforts far more 
than the applause of the public or the pos- 
sible praise of posterity. 

His father possessed some poetic taste and 
skill, and he encouraged the efforts of his 
promising son, who showed his esteem and 
affection for his parent as well as his own 
early genius and good taste by writing a 
poem—“ On my Father’s Birthday,” when he 
was thirteen years of age. 

After studying at Meissen, Gellert entered 
the university of Leipzig when nineteen years 
of age, where he studied philosophy and 

VOL. XV. 





Miiller says that “he preceded their com- 
position by prayer and careful heart pre- 
paration ; and if he felt that his heart was 
not in tune, he refrained from composition,” 
sometimes saying, “I will for a time lay 
aside this work ; perhaps God of His grace 
will inspire my heart with new vigour, and 
improve my present dispositions.” 

He had become widely known and esteemed 
in all parts of Germany, some of his writings 
being translated into French. He had 
secured the admiration of Frederick the 


| Great, and many strangers were attracted to 
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Leipzig by his fame, when he felt com- 
pelled to leave for a time on account of the 
calamities incident to the “Seven Years’ 
War.” He resided for a while at Bonan, 
and afterwards at Eisenberg. He subse- 
quently resumed his chair at Leipzig, and 
was rewarded by a pension from the national 
purse. This was a seasonable help to his 
resources, for though he had no expensive 
housekeeping to maintain—being unmarried 
—his slender salary and the gifts of scholars 
and others were swallowed up by his diffuse 
charity. A remarkable instance of his self- 
denial and liberality, as well as of his great 
tact and eloquence, will be given further on. 

Only a few of his hymns are at all well 
known in England and America, and the 
translations of some have been rudely dealt 
with, 

His hymn on the Resurrection of Christ, 
as translated by Miss Frances E. Cox, under 
the original heading—‘“ He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies,” Rom. viii. 2—will commend 
itself as one full of sweet truth and rich con- 
solation. It shows his simple trust and holy 
joy in the risen Saviour :— 


‘* Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal me ; 
Jesus lives! by this I know 
From the grave He will recal me: 
Brighter scenes at death commence, 
This shall be my confidence. 


Jesus lives ! to Him the throne 

High o’er heaven and earth is given ; 
I shall go where He is gone, 

Live and reign with Him in heaven. 
God through Christ forgives offence, 
This shall be my confidence. 


Jesus lives ! who now despairs, 
Spurns the Word which God hath spoken ; 
Grace to all that Word declares,— 
Grace whereby sin’s yoke is broken. 
Christ rejects not penitence, 
This shall be my confidence. 


Jesus lives! for me He died ; 
Hence will I, to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart and act abide, 
Praise to Him and glory giving. 
Freely God doth aid dispense, 
This shall be my confidence. 


Jesus lives! my heart knows well 
Nought from me His love shall sever ; 
Life nor death, nor powers of hell, 
Part me now from Christ for ever, 
God will be my sure defence, 


Jesus lives ! henceforth is death 
Entrance-gate to life immortal ; 
This shall calm my trembling breath, 
When I pass its gloomy portal : 
Faith shall cry, as fails each sense, 

Lord, Thou art my confidence.” 


In the second edition of “ Hymns from 
the German,” translated by Dr. Mills, of 
Auburn, New York, 1856, there are six 
hymns of Gellert. The one on “Assurance 
of Hope” is bright and joyful :— 


‘* Firm is my hope of future good, 
By grace, and through my Saviour’s blood, 
I hope for life in heaven ; 
To me my Father from above 
A pledge of His unfailing love, 
Faith in His Son, has given.” 


That on “Trust in God” is full of light 
and sweetness and encouragement. The last 
verse is— 


‘* What is life’s glory here below ? 
Soon it will all have vanished ; 
What is the grief we suffer now ? 
*Twill soon be ever banished. 
Trust inthe Lord! For His reward 
To endless glory raises, — 
Ye righteous, sing His praises !” 


In a “ Prayer for mercies in general ” there 
are some fine and beautiful thoughts. It 
closes— 


“ And when my life on earth shall end 
Do Thou my dying couch attend ! 
Be then, through Thy dear Son, O Lord, 
My endless life, my great reward,” 


That on “Praise to God” contains some 
noble sentiments tersely expressed in a pecu- 
liar metre, Singing of the power of God, 
he says— 


‘*If He but speak 
New worlds would start to being ; 
And at His frown 
To non-existence fleeing, 
Would worlds like empty bubbles break. 


His robe—the light ; 
The best—what He proposes ; 
He reigns—as God. 
The drapery, that encloses 
His throne—is spotless truth and right. 


His watchful care 
Is over all extended, — 
He was—of old, 
Will be—when time is ended, 
None else can with our God compare.” 


The closing verses are not less striking in 





This will be my confidence. 


their utterance of confidence in the wisdom 
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and power of divine providence, and in the 
sure protection of His promised presence :— 


** The sparrow’s fall 
Awaits the Lord’s direction ; 
Then shall not I 
Confide in His protection, 
And trust His grace to hear my call? 


Let God be nigh, 
From ills my sole defender,— 
What could I more 
That heaven or earth should render? 
Yea, hell itself I might defy.” 


Among his hymns is one on “ Active 
Faith.” Five years after their publication a 
Roman Catholic priest in Bohemia wrote to 
Gellert, saying that the doctrine of active 
faith, as expounded in the hymn, was not 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Upon this assumption he urged 
Gellert to renounce his connection with the 
Lutheran Church and join the Roman 
Catholic communion. Gellert replied that 
the doctrine of active faith, as set forth in 
the hymn, was in perfect accordance with 
the doctrine of the Lutheran Church, since 
Luther clearly taught that true faith must 
work by love, and that good works, although 
they cannot save or justify before God, must 
necessarily grow out of faith as fruits from 
a root; he hoped, therefore, that, until his 
life should end in peace and joy, he should 
steadfastly abide in the same truth, which 
was the religion of the Bible. 

Miss Winkworth’s translation of this hymn 
is the only one she has given in “ Lyra 
Germanica ” :— 

‘*Who keepeth not God’s Word, yet saith, 

I know the Lord is wrong ; 

In him is not that blessed faith 
Through which the truth is strong : 
But he who hears and keeps the Word, 

Is not of this world, but of God. 


The faith His Word hath caused to shine 
Will kindle love in thee ; 

More wouldst thou £vow of things divine, 
Deeper thy /ove must be : 

True faith not only gives the light, 

But strength and love to do the right. 


Jesus hath washed away our sin, 
And we are children now ; 

Who feels such hope as this within, 
To evil cannot bow. 

Rather with Christ all scorn endure, 

So we be like our Master pure ! 


For he doth please the Father well, 
Who simply can obey ; 

In him the love of God doth dwell 
Who steadfast keeps his way : 

A daily active life of love, 





He is in God, and God in him, 
Who still abides in love ; 

’Tis love that makes the cherubim 
Obey and praise above : 

For God is love ; the loneless heart 

Hath in His life and joy no part.” 


Gellert’s hymns soon became popular, 

supplying a want long felt. The older 
hymns of Luther, Hans Sachs, and others 
were no longer fully understood and appre- 
ciated. Though not equal in all respects 
to them, Gellert’s productions were more 
suited to the times. They were genuine, 
full of quiet earnestness, and marked by the 
true spirit of devotion. “These sacred 
songs,” says one of his biographers, “ bear 
the faithful impression of Gellert’s character; 
they show how deeply his mind was pene- 
trated with the precepts of religion; how 
readily he acquiesced in its mysteries; how 
much he desired to be as good as this 
heavenly guide invites us to. become; they 
show his unfeigned humility, the moderation 
of his wishes, his love for his fellow-creatures, 
his efforts to promote their happiness, and to 
subdue them to the benevolent empire of 
virtue and true piety. He frequently uses 
the language of Scripture, and prefers ta 
metaphorical expressions those which address 
themselves directly to the heart. The same 
choice appears in his hymns, which contain 
more reasoning than warmth, and are more 
intended to instruct than to display senti- 
ment.” 
He loved the old hymns to that degree 
that he said he could give up all his own 
hymns for one of them. He was greatly 
esteemed by all classes, both rich and poor ; 
and many made him small presents. He 
suffered greatly from infirm health, and this 
occasioned the deep mental depression with 
which he was sometimes affected. Once, 
when so suffering, he entered the church as 
the congregation was singing one of his own 
hymns. ‘This so increased his pain that he 
cried out to himself, “It is you that com- 
posed that hymn, and yet you feel so little of 
its power in your own heart.” Once a report 
was circulated in Coburg that Gellert had 
hanged himself. On hearing it, he said to a 
friend, ‘‘ Write to the Coburgers— 


*I hang, and shall be hanging, 
For ever on my Lord.’—GERHARDT.” 


A striking instance of his self-denying 
liberality may be given here. 

In one of the poorest parts of Leipzig 
there was an old ruinous house, the pro- 





Such fruits a living faith must prove. 


perty of a miserly old man named Neidhardt. 
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He was born in the house, but he had de- 
serted it for a dwelling in the market-place. 
It was now inhabited by a poor shoemaker, 
whose delicate wife and numerous children 
fared badly in those hard times of devastating 
war, scarce work, and dear food. He was 
an honest and God-fearing man, and strove 
manfully, but often unsuccessfully, to keep 
the wolf from the door. Whilst in health he 
was able to keep paid the rent of the old 
dilapidated dwelling, but one winter he fell 
ill, and he could work only at intervals. 
Little work for him meant little bread for his 
wife and children. Then the rent of the 
tumble-down house fell in arrears, and the 
miserly Neidhardt, though accounted the 
richest man in Leipzig, pressed for the thirty 
thalers due to him. Immediate payment or 
instant dismissal were his terms. ‘The poor 
sickly wife begged for compassion, and time 
to recover themselves; but with hard words 
and cruel threats he spurned her from his 
door. 

As she returned from her fruitless appli- 
cation to their hard-hearted landlord, poor 
Hans, her husband, turned an eager glance 
at her countenance. Were he and his family 
to be turned out of doors, sick, homeless, 
and with empty pockets? Her faltering step 
and dejection told him she had been un- 
successful in her pleadings. He sank back 
on his pillow with a heavy groan. All night 
long the broken-hearted woman sat with 
clasped hands and flowing tears. Hans 
passed a sleepless night. In the morning 
he was more quiet. Presently he turned 
suddenly in his bed, as if some new thought 
had struck him, and said in a somewhat 
cheerful tone, “ When there is no more help 
on earth, there is still mercy in heaven above; 
for the Lord has said, ‘Call on Me in the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee ; and thou 
shalt glorify Me.’ Come, my beloved wife,” 
he added ; “ come, my dear children, let us 
pray ; for if we humbly trust in our heavenly 
Father, He will help us: for He will never 
leave nor forsake them that trust in Him.” 

These words were like an inspiration to 
the poor grief-stricken mother, and the child- 
ren also were encouraged by their parents’ 
words and earnest prayers, so simple, con- 
fiding, and hopeful. He who fed the ravens 
would not forget them; He who cares for 
the sparrows, and provides shelter and food 
for all His creatures, would not overlook 
them, nor fail to help them in this the time 
of their deepest need. 

Thus awhile encouraged, the mother set 





out with two of the elder children to collect 
chips and pieces of wood in a neighbouring 
street, where some building operations were 
going on. The youngest remained with the 
father, while the other three went to beg the 
loan of some bread from a well-disposed 
neighbour. 

It was a morning bright and cheerful, but 
cold; and the east wind swept up the 
narrow streets with cutting sharpness, so 
that their well-worn and scanty garments 
hung closely about them. Their baskets 
filled with the slight fuel, the children were 
sent on before to prepare the fire, and warm 
themselves by running. Left alone to her 
thoughts, the heavy burden of the mother’s 
grief returned, and pressed upon her with 
added weight. She had had a sleepless 
and sorrowful night, and the biting wind 
chilled her soul. Her spirits sank again, 
her hope of help grew faint, and she sat 
down in the bitterness of her soul on the 
nearest doorstep to weep. As she sat thus, 
with her face hidden in her apron, she did 
not hear the footsteps that approached her. 
It was the noted university professor taking 
a morning walk. He paused, and stooping 
gently towards the woman, he placed his 
hand on her shoulder, saying, in the words 
of the all-compassionate Saviour, “ Weep 
not.” 

The poor sorrowful woman looked up, and 
her eyes met the mild but searching gaze of 
Gellert, whose gentle, sympathetic expression 
of countenance gave her courage and hope. 
His tall, spare form and pallid countenance 
bespoke not only the student, but the invalid; 
and there was in a moment a feeling of sym- 
pathy aroused. Still she spoke not a word, 
until Gellert’s importunity to know the cause 
of her distress induced her to reveal all the 
circumstances of her sorrow. Distrust and 
dejection still hung about her, and she said, 
in tones of extreme sadness, ‘Oh, that our 
lives were ended ! for there is no help for us 
but in the grave.” 

Gellert remained silent for a few moments, 
and then said, gently and devoutly, “ Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth: there- 
fore despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty: for He maketh sore, and bindeth 
up: He woundeth, and His hands make 
whole. He shall deliver thee in six troubles : 
yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 
In famine He shall redeem thee from death : 
and in war from the power of the sword.” 

“And do you really think He will deliver 
us ?” said the poor woman, rising and seizing 
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the hand of her comforter, with manifest 
emotion. 

“T confidently believe it,” said the pro- 
fessor, who was still unknown, to the sorrow- 
ing woman. “Come,” said he, “come to my 
house, and you shall see that the Lord still 
lives, and can save us from death and de- 
struction.” He turned homewards, and the 
wondering woman followed him, with her 
heart already strengthened and cheered. 

Gellert himself had known what it was to 
drink the cup of poverty, and even now his 
means were scanty; and it is said his pri- 
vations were such that sometimes he had 
neither sufficient food nor firing. It is no 
wonder that he was sometimes a prey to deep 
melancholy and extreme depression. Yet his 
faith was strong, though nature was weak ; 
and when he felt disposed to murmur or to 
fear and complain, he would drink again of 
David’s cordial, and charge his soul to “ Be 
still.” “Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted within 
me? hope in God: for I shall yet praise 
Him, who is the health of my countenance, 
and my God.” 

On this very morning his whole store, laid 
away in his secret drawer, was just thirty 
thalers or dollars. These were quickly with- 
drawn from his old-fashioned Flemish bureau, 
and placed in the hand of the woman, as he 
said, “ Here is the amount of your debt ; but 
do not go to Neidhardt till after eleven 
o’clock: then take him the money. Re- 
member, and do as I request.” 

The woman, overcome with his unexpected 
kindness and the manifest answer to her 
husband’s prayer, threw herself at his feet in 
wondering admiration and heartfelt gratitude. 
Gently raising her, he exclaimed, “Thank the 
Lord, who has heard your prayer, and has 
graciously chosen me to relieve you: praise 
Him, and Him alone.” : He then conducted 
her to the door, and, returning to his study, 
devoutly thanked God that He had made 
him the chosen instrument of His delivering 
hand, entreating that He would give His 
blessing to the fulfilment of His word and 
will. 

Gellert lost no time in proceeding to the 
house of Neidhardt, for he had resolved, if 
possible, to soften the heart of the rich miser. 
It was, to his retiring mind, a very irksome 
business, but he believed it was what God 
would have him do. Toa gentle knock at 
Neidhardt’s door, Gellert received a sharp 
and querulous permission to enter. The 


of the old man was as cold and distant as his 
house was bare of comfort. The visitor was 
not welcome. Gellert, however, was not to 
be intimidated. He stepped into the room 
where Neidhardt was seated at a table 
counting over his gold. The poet cordially 
saluted him, and, taking no notice of the 
expressions of the displeasure he could not 
help seeing, inquired kindly after the health 
of his family and friends, in tones of such 
animation and with such amiable interest in 
his welfare, that the anger of the old man, 
like fire wanting fuel, died out. Assuming a 
polite manner and tone, he asked— 

“To what fortunate circumstance may I 
attribute the honour of so early a visit?” 

Gellert, without at once answering his 
question, drew his chair directly opposite to 
Neidhardt, and began—“ How much, my 
dear friend, can I learn of you? For aman 
whom God has so richly blessed as yourself 
can never fail to make good use of his 
possessions. Of course, you know the great 
art of making others happy ?” 





The old man was embarrassed, and his 
countenance reddened, while he hesitated for 
areply. At length he stammered out—“ Cer- 
tainly! Ah, yes! Ofcourse! No doubt!” 

Gellert took no manifest notice of these 
marks of uneasiness, but waxed warmer and 





warmer, and more and more eloquent, as he 
described the blessedness of doing good, the 
heartfelt, inward joy of true benevolence ; 
and the happiness which awaits such in the 
world to come. His words told on the old 
man, and as he continued speaking with 
still rising fervour, Neidhardt could not but 
admire his eloquent visitor, whose words sent 
a thrill of kindness and goodwill through his 
soul, to which he had been quite a stranger 
for many a long year. 

The clock had struck eleven, and shortly 
afterwards a knock at the door betokened the 
presence of the wife of Hans, the shoemaker. 
Entering the room, with a countenance more 
than joyful, she placed the thirty thalers on 
the table before Neidhardt. “Here is the 
money we owe you,” said she ; “I hope you 
will not now turn my sick husband and help- 
less children from their home.” 

Neidhardt’s countenance changed and 
changed again, as if different emotions were 
struggling within his breast, or as if shame 
and compunction had taken possession of 
his heart. Great was his astonishment, how- 
ever, when the poor woman flung herself at 
Gellert’s feet, and prayed God richly to 





place was no way inviting, and the manner 


reward him, and to bless him here and here- 
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after. Gellert motioned to her to stop, in- 
dicating that the profusion of her thanks was 
painful to him. ‘ No,” she said, as she rose, 
“T must tell of all your goodness and gene- 
rosity to myself and to my family.” And 
then she related to the miser, who was no 
less filled with amazement than with remorse, 
how she had met with Gellert, and with what 
liberality he had given her the whole sum she 
owed for rent ; and then she added, “I well 
know the good professor is not rich; but 
God will shower on him His richest blessings, 
and will give him every happiness in this 
world and in the world to come.” 

Neidhardt looked at Gellert with blank 
astonishment. “Have you,” he eagerly 
asked, “really done what she relates?” and 
as he spoke a big tear stole down his dark 
cheek. ‘“ Have you really done this? you, 
whom all Leipzig calls ‘the needy pro- 
fessor ’?” 

Though Gellert did not reply, it was plain 
enough that the woman’s tale was quite true. 
Neidhardt’s heart was evidently touched— 
touched by the finger of God, and when 
he recovered sufficiently from the emotions 
which checked his utterance, he walked 
towards the poor woman, and said, “ Here 
are the thirty thalers; take them back, 
and buy bread for your starving children. 
Your debt is paid!” Then, turning to 
Gellert, he grasped his hand earnestly, and 
gave utterance to strong expressions of admi- 
ration at his benevolence and self-denial, as 
also of his eloquence, ending with a request 
that he would at once accompany him to the 
house of the poor shoemaker, that he might 
try the more effectually to relieve the misery 
he had caused. 

They walked together through the streets 
of the town, and in'the house which had 
been so full of want and distress, and at the 
bedside of the sick man, he not only saw 
how readily the sorrow of the distressed may 
commonly be relieved, and their mourning 
turned into joy, but he learned for the first, 
though not for the last time in his life that 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
That night, too, it is said, Neidhardt knelt in 
the secrecy of his own chamber, and there 
was joy in heaven among the angels of God 
as his cry went up to the holy place, “ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The story of old Neidhardt and the shoe- 
maker exhibits Gellert in the light of a 
philanthropist. But he was more than a 
mere philanthropist ; he was a warm-hearted 
Christian, constrained by the love of Christ 





to tread in His footsteps, and embrace every 
opportunity of doing good. Yet he was 
always poor, though he made many rich. 
The good wishes and confident expectations 
of the shoemaker’s wife were fulfilled rather 
by his abundant possession of heavenly than 
of earthly things. His faith was often tried, 
especially in that providence in which he was 
so’ firm a believer. But the trials made it 
more strong, and the blessings it bestowed 
more sweet. He walked with God; he 
realized the presence and peace of the 
Saviour; he feared no evil; and found, as 
he trusted, that he should want no good 
thing. His fine hymn on “ Resignation,” 
given in “‘ Hymns from the Land of Luther,” 
and founded on Job ii. 19, will show the 
posture of his mind in reference to the past, 
the present, and the future :— 


‘*T have had my days of blessing, 
All the joys of life possessing, 
Unnumbered they appear! 
Then let faith and patience cheer me, 
Now that trials gather near me, 
Where is life without a tear? 


Yes, O Lord, a sinner looking 

O’er the sins Thou art rebuking, 
Must own Thy judgment’s light. 

Surely, I so oft offending, 

Must, in humble patience bending, 
Feel Thy chastisements are right. 


Let me, o’er transgressions weeping, 

Find the grace my soul is seeking ; 
Receiving at Thy throne 

Strength to meet each tribulation, 

Looking for the great salvation, 
Trusting in my Lord alone! 


While ’mid earthly tears and sighing, 

Still to praise Thee feebly trying, 
Still clinging, Lord, to Thee ; 

Quiet on Thy love relying, 

1 am Thine—and living, dying, 
Surely all is well with me!” 


Amid bodily sufferings and many priva- 
tions his hope was steadily fixed on Christ as 
his Redeemer and his peace. He had lived 
a life of prayer, and prayer was his solace in 
his dying hours. Looking up for help and 
deliverance, the heavenly gates unfolded to 
his sight, and his spirit passed within the 
veil, 13th December, 1769, aged fifty-four. 

An hour before his death he asked how 
long his conflict might last. 

“Perhaps an hour,” was the response. 

He raised his hands, and joyfully exclaimed, 
“Thank God! Onzly an hour!” 

He turned on his side and fell asleep, amid 
the prayers of his friends. 
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IN THE Porcu. 


In the porch by the village green, 
By the banks where the flowerets blossom, 
And the river that flows between. 
And the church-tower rises above me : 
A sentinel old and grey 
O’er the seeds that the mighty Sower 
Has hid till the Judgment Day. 


ie 
if STAND where I stood in my childhood : 


At the end, through yon lofty window, 
You might see, in the time gone by, 

The green of the summer foliage, 
The blue of the summer sky. 

You might mark where the elm-tree’s branches 
A tremulous motion made, 

And flung on the floor below them 

A network of light and shade. 
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But hid is the leafy curtain, 
So fair in the days of old ; 
And the window blazes with colours : 
With purple, and red, and gold— 
That fade when the shadows darken, 
That glow when the sunbeams smile, 
And flash on the oaken carvings, 
And stream down the narrow aisle. 


And there are the saints and martyrs 
Who lived in the ages gone ; 

And there is the Blessed Virgin, 
And there is the good St. John. 

Yet, rich and bright though the colours, 
I rather would see again 

The blaze of the summer sunlight 
Untinged through the crystal pane. 


For, just as the painted window 
Shuts out what the Lord has given : 
The green of the summer foliage, 
The blue of the summer heaven ; 
So the thoughts of the saints and martyrs, 
Half lost in the distance dim, 
May win from the hearts of His creatures 
The thoughts that should rest on Him. 


STANSBY. 





THE APPIAN Way. 


of ) ERHAPS there is no other 
road in Europe so rich in 
interesting associations as 
the Appian Way. It is 
generally the first drive 
taken by the sojourner in 
Rome, andas thecarriage 
moves slowly onward, it 
seemsas though thescroll 
of history were being 
visibly unrolled before 
our eyes. As we drive 
through the Arch of 
Constantine, we picture 
to ourselves the trium- 
phal processions which swept down this road, 
when the Roman eagles returned from con- 
quest, and the captives followed in the track 
of the emperor’s chariot-wheels ; or think of 
another procession, humble in the sight of 
man, when St. Paul, the despised preacher of 








the Gospel, approached the city where he was 
to be imprisoned and to suffer martyrdom. On 
every side rises some landmark of the past— 
here the tomb of the Scipios, there a wayside 
chapel with its beautiful legend of St. Peter or 
St. Paul. Then, leaving the city through the 
ancient Gate of Drusus, we pass the entrances 
to the catacombs which honeycomb the sur- 
rounding Campagna for many miles, and see 
on the left the tiny church called “ Domine 
quo Vadis,” where tradition says that our Lord 
appeared to St. Peter as he fled from Rome, 
turning him back with a gentle reproof. The 
road at this point gradually ascends to the 
great round tower which forms the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella ; the masonry solid and strong 
as on the day when it was completed more 
than two thousand years ago. A soft breeze 
stirs the ivy which clings round the battle- 
ments as we stop the carriage and gaze on the 
beautiful scene spread out before us ; the road 
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emerging from the high walls which hitherto| afternoon with the wonderful golden glow 
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have bounded the prospect. How little can|lingering on the crumbling arches of the 
its natural features have altered since the days | aqueducts, and gilding the waving grasses in 
of old! The serrated ridge of Sorache still| which the great fragments of marble lie half- 
cuts sharply into the sky, the first snows of| buried on either side of the road. Here is a 
autumn just whitening the purple peaks, as| broken pillar, there a sculptured cornice, or 
they did in the time of Horace ; the long blue} mutilated bust, blocks of white marble of 
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range of Sabine mountains still looks down | every size and shape ; some bearing inscrip- 


on the plain across which their wild denizens | tions, others wreathed with acanthus leaves, 
rushed so often to fight with the Roman foe. | the carving still sharp and clear as though but 





ROME, WITH THE RUINS OF THE ANCIENT CITY. 


Here’are the olive and ilex woods of the sunny 
Alban hills, with Monte Cavo standing out 
majestically in the clear air, though the Temple 
of Jupiter, which once crowned the summit, 
has long since crumbled away, and the little 
white villages perch on crags or nestle in 
wooded hollows high above the level Cam- 
pagna which stretches all around us, the most 
pathetic and beautiful landscape that can be 
imagined, How lovely it looks on this bright 





lately chiselled. Now, for the first time, we 
realize the grandeur of the Appian Way, as 
the long line of tombs comes in sight, stretch- 
ing in a perfectly straight line across the Cam- 
pagna to distant Albano. We pass the Tomb 
of Seneca, together with those of the Horatii 
and Curiatii, and many others now identified 
by the Roman archeologists. Ruined villas 
and towers lie all around. The halls where 
patricians once feasted occupied perhaps by a 
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drove of the splendid grey oxen of the Cam- 
pagna, who find shelter and shade beneath 
the crumbling walls. Here and there are re- 
mains of the marble seats once placed along 
the Appian Way for the accommodation of 
the many travellers who thronged this great 
highway to the capital of the ancient world. 
Even in the bright Roman sunshine there is 
a strange and solemn loneliness about this 
road, partly produced by the sharp and start- 
ling contrast between the decaying memorials 
of Roman pride and strength and the won- 
derful life and vigour of nature under a 
southern sky. It is the contrast between 
youth and age, or rather between life and 
death. In Rome the present seems a shadow, 
the past the reality, as we stand amidst the 
mighty monuments of the ancient world, 
magnificent even in their decay, and still 
bearing witness to the power of the great race 
who were once the conquerors of the earth. 
The fascination of this beautiful road in- 
creases at every step, and with difficulty we 
break the spell laid upon us, as rising mists 
warn us of malaria, and the shadows lengthen 
from every tower and tomb. We turn round, 
and, descending from the carriage, search 


vainly among the heaps of broken marbles for 
some souvenir light and small enough to be 
carried away; but time and patience are at 
length rewarded, and we hasten onward. The 
whole scene is bathed in the glowing hues of 
a Roman sunset. The Dome of St. Peter’s 
soars up into a sea of golden mist, and re- 
minds us of the conquest of Christianity 
over Paganism. This miraculous victory is 
visibly brought before usin Rome. Elsewhere 
we may believe in it and acknowledge it as a 
fact. In Rome we see it, and feel within our- 
selves how great that power must be which 
overthrew and undermined the mighty Roman 
Empire. The moon has risen long before 
we reach the city-walls, pouring a flood of 
light over the desolate Campagna, haunted 
by so many ghosts of bygone days; and as 
the silence and mystery of night deepen 
around us, we recall to mind the ancient 
legend which tells us that on moonlight nights 
the old heathen deities, long since driven 
from their temples, still walk in chains of 
dead leaves down this very Appian Way, 
their faces turned from the Christian city, 
which they may never again enter. 
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A Peep into PoLanp. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT,” ETC. 


Part V. 


E were glad to get down into the 
shade of the streets. I begged 
to walk through the Jews’ quarter, 
that I might see a little of the 
life and people there. Herr 

R said we could not go all through it, 

it would be too far, and too hot, and too dirty, 

but he would take me as far as the bridge. 

Beyond this bridge in former times the Jews’ 

quarter did not extend, but they have over- 

passed it of late years. Under the present 

Emperor’s reign they have enjoyed freedom 

and privileges which they did not know before. 

So strictly were they treated, and so apart 

were they kept from the other inhabitants of the 

city, that the law would not allow them to 
cross the bridge before the clock had chimed 
noon, nor to remain in the town after sunset. 











If they were found beyond limits after that 
hour they were at once committed to prison. 
Their quarter, which was given to them by 
King Casimir the Great, goes to this day by 
the name of Casimir. 

I was amused—while my companion, I am 
afraid, was rather worried—by the dark-eyed 
Jewish damsels and matrons who kept the 
multitudinous little shops of every description 
along our route, darting out upon us as we 
passed, to ask “ What do you want to buy ?” 
or rising from their seats in front of the doors 
to invite us in—for the same purpose; and 
this with a great air of suavity and politeness, 
which possibly was more difficult to the 
gentleman to ignore than to me. I was 


wholly disappointed when he suggested re- 
turning in consequence of the importunities, 
which, as he said, he had expected. It is 
always the same, especially if a lady walks 
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down. But we did not turn yet. I was too 
much interested in seeing those wigs of hair 
or of silk which I have described, and the 
gold-thread caps of those who wore only the 
strictly orthodox ribbon and the crowds of caf- 
taned, bearded men. If there are “reformed” 
women who wear hair, there are apparently 
not many “reformed” men in Cracow. All 
wear the long caftan still, while the advanced 
Jew ridicules and laughs at it, and wonders 
that the government does not cut it short 
by law. A handsome lad who passed us 
shook hands with Herr R warmly, but 
in a hurried, secret sort of manner which 
caused me to make some observation. Herr 
R said, “ He is a very promising young 
fellow, very intelligent, and very fond of talk- 
ing tome. The father is a fine old man ; he is 
the gabbi, or chief warden, of all the synagogues 
here. He lets me talk to him, and even 
comes to me himself, but in the dark, or 
when he is not likely to be seen ; for he says, 
‘It would not do for me, as gabbi, to be seen 
with you. Yet,’ he adds, ‘I like to come to 
you and to hear you talk; only do not talk to 
my children, they are too young.’” 

“Too impressionable, I suppose ?” said I. 

“Yes, that is what he fears,” said Herr 
R “Yet the children come. They will 
do it. There is an evident movement of en- 
quiry rising up among the younger Jews of 
the present day. They feel that they want 
something, that at present they are walking in 
the dark, and they are groping after light.” 

“Who is that old Jew with the long white 
beard, who sits before his shop?” I asked. 
“ He is now saluting you.” 

“That is the gabbi himself,” said Herr 
R-—,, after returning the greeting with a 
friendly word or two. 

We turned homewards by way of the Pro- 
menade, and sat to rest a few minutes beneath 
the welcome shade of its trees. A stout 
countrywoman passed, looking, in her ample 
skirts and brilliant shawl, quite as broad as 
she was long. A few sturdy strides of the 
hessian boots—and she was out of sight. 
Next came by, slowly and with downcast 
looks, a veritable old-clo’ man! Three old 
hats on his head, a bulgy, ragged umbrella 
in one hand, a dingy bag of rags over his 
shoulder. The very same on Cracow boule- 
vards as in London streets. Then followed 
a money-changer from the Bourse. His caftan 
was well-filled out, his gait was assured. He 
looked as though he might be calculating his 
profits of the morning and finding a good 
result. Another met him, coming from the 

















| from all sides to keep order in the town. 


opposite direction ; as if by way of contrast, 
a flat cap was drawn down upon his forehead, 
his coat clung to his meagre figure, his skinny 
arms hung lank and listless at his sides, and 
a pair of low shoes left the bony ancles ex- 


posed. Poor and wretched he looked, as if 
all had gone ill with him in the world, and 
he had and knew no hope. Perhaps, if I had 
not been there, Herr R might have tried 
to speak to him, and to tell him where to find 
it—both hope and help! 

A convent bell rang out, and this led me 
to enquire concerning the Roman Catholics 
in Cracow. 

“They are very bigoted,” said my com- 
panion, “and the place is full of monasteries 
and conyents. A great scandal took place 
here just two years ago. It was discovered 
that a nun named Barbara Ulhrik was im- 
mured, walled up, in one of the convents.” 

“Walled up!” I exclaimed. ‘Was she 
released, and was she found alive ?” 

“« She was walled up, built round with bricks, 
waist-high,” answered Herr R——, “and had 
been kept thus in a sitting posture, immove- 
able, with her hands joined together on her 
knees, for twenty-one years !” 

I looked at him: I could hardly believe it. 
Ts it really true?” I asked, “or only said to 
be?” 

“Tt is quite true—it is a fact,” he answered. 
* She lives still, and is in the hospital here.” 

It was a terrible tale—one would not have 
believed that in these days such a thing could 
be. 

The poor creature had had just sufficient 
food supplied to her to keep her alive, but all 
strength and power of action was gone. She 
sits in the hospital, as she did in her walled- 
up prison, with sunken head and folded hands. 
The doctors say she may so live on for a long 
time, but she will never recover. It is aston- 
ishing to me that her brain did not give way, 
but that seems not to have been the case, 
although necessarily its force and activity are 
weakened, the power of speech also, but she 
could tell her own story, and things were 
found out which ratified it. The students of 
Cracow were so enraged and wild with in- 
dignation against the nuns when first the 
report of this unfortunate creature gained 
ground, that they threatened to level every 
convent and monastery with the ground. 
They stormed the convent in which they 








iheard that she was confined, and to such a 
| pitch did the excitement rise, that the military 


had to be called out, and soldiers were brought 
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The students rescued the nun, but were 
prevented from visiting condign punishment 
on her persecutors. 

The whole case, however, created an im- 
mense excitement through the country, the 
papers were full of it, and it was much talked 
of. Some tried to make out that the story 
was an exaggeration, but there was the woman 
who had been found literally walled up, and 
there were her stiffened limbs telling of long 
confinement in one position. Besides, as Mrs. 
H told me afterwards, her own Roman 
Catholic seamstress does not attempt to deny 
it. She said to Barbi, the maid, that it was 
necessary to administer punishment some- 
times, and to make an example. That the 
nun in question had taken the black veil, and 
was therefore entirely under obedience to her 
order. She had been obstinate and refractory, 
and confinement was necessary ! 

After dinner I went to see a picture gallery 
of native artists. One of them had made 
himself a world-wide fame by two pictures 
which he exhibited, one in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, the other in Vienna. The artist’s name 
is Matejka, and this last picture is called the 
“ Union of Lublin,” a Polish historical subject, 
which several Poles, who were there at the 
same time as myself, appeared to study with 
deep and eager interest. The figures are 
wonderfully grouped and seem to start out of 
the canvas. Whether looked at from afar or 
near, they appear equally beautifully painted, 
but the colour is laid on so thinly on the can- 
vas that one sees its warp and woof, which 
indeed gives great reality to the draperies and 
tapestries, but makes one fear for the dur- 
ability of the work. I noticed the same in 
all the other pictures, by a variety of artists 
with very Polish names. The vividness and 
lifelike expression in their figures is very 
striking. 

There is one picture of an old woman 
threading her darning needle, by Wilezynski, 
to which I returned again and again. It is 
wonderful. The old woman might be sitting 
there, one almost expects to hear her sigh 
over her unsuccessful attempts. There !—the 
thread is all on one side of the eye again! 
Will she never get it in! It is such a size 
too, one would think she might see it, but she 
evidently does not. She goes on poking, 
thread and needle extended at arm’s length 
against the light, and she peers patiently 
through her goggle spectacles. One turns 
away feeling quite sympathetic, and hoping 
that the next time one looks it may be 
through ! 





A very good companion piece to the above 
is a picture of an old grandame taking live 
chicks from the shell. The eggs have been 
placed in tepid water in a shallow earthen 
pan by her side, either to hasten the process 
or to prove which are ready. Two children, 
a sturdy boy and a pretty little girl, are look- 
ing on, watching with delighted surprise while 
she carefully picks the shell of an egg in her 
hand, and lo! a little chick appears! The 
mother hen is clucking at her feet, already 
surrounded by a small brood; she looks 
anxiously up as she hears the weak chirp 
of the newly-freed foster-child, impatiently 
awaiting its being given over to her. 

There is also a very capital lifelike picture 
of Bohemian gipsy tents by Gerson Wejciech. 
It was only a pity that I had to look at all 
these, and many more equally as good, so 
hurriedly. From the picture gallery, or “ Wy- 
stawe ” as it is in Polish, I went to the Ring, 
the centre of the town, if a long, very narrow 
town canhaveacentre. Inthe middle of the 
Ring, as at Breslau, is the ancient Rathhaus 
or Town Hall, with its old campanile stand- 
ing apart from it at some yards’ distance. 
Neither of them is any longer used for its 
original purpose. Against the quaint old 
tower a hutch for the engines of the fire 
brigade has been run up, and the ancient 
hali itself has been turned into a market: 
stalls within and booths without. It is a 
very long, low building, castellated in a fan- 
ciful manner along the edge of its flat roof, 
each castellation being surmounted by a 
huge, grotesque head, sculptured in white 
stone. I went into the hall, amused at 
watching the people, and examining their 
wares. These latter were of all sorts, food 
and drinks, and agricultural implements, and 
wearing-apparel, pulse and meal, and rolls of 
fat bacon, such as the country people love ; 
strings upon strings of dried mushrooms to 
flavour the soups and add zest to the cold 
meat and sauces of their betters ; barrels and 
pans of cucumbers, pickled and partially fer- 
mented in salt and water; curd cheeses, 
with the strongest of odours; bright green 
capsicums and scarlet chillies, forming fes- 
toons at the back of the stalls; sugared 
gingerbread hearts, and many other things. 
Peasants in white shirt-sleeves and blue and 
red vests, dotted over with rows of leaden 
buttons, or in long white woollen coats ; and 
women in pink and white head-kerchiefs, 
folded low on the forehead, sat by their 
wares, while others were assembled in a rude, 
primitive little beershop or booth, inscribed 
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with black chalk Prwo-Wi1No. That would 


have been a group for an artist! Piwo-Wino 
means beer and wine. I very soon learnt 
thus much of Polish, for the words met one 


at every turn. “ Woda Sodowa” was another | 


inscription which soon became familiar on 
the little kiosks, where a glass of soda-water, 
with a mixture of raspberry syrup, according 
to taste, may be had for a few kreutzers. 

Leaving the market I returned to the Plac 
(the ¢ is pronounced like ¢z) Dominicanski, 
and found my friends ready to accompany 
me to the Kosciusko Hill. It was so hot 
that we proposed to drive. Although there 
is a printed legal tariff for droschkies, Herr 
H was obliged to make a tedious bar- 
gain with the man before we started. He 
says the drivers are worse than London 
cabmen, which people are apt to think can- 
not be! However, here, as in the East, 
nothing can be bought or sold, it seems, 
without chaffering and bargaining, which is 
very worrying. 

A very dusty road brought us to the hill 
or mound which bears the famous republican 
general’s name. A fortification encloses it, 
and a winding path leads to the top, where 
the only monument is a rough-hewn granite- 
block, inscribed with the one word “ Kos- 
CIUSKO.” 





It is enough ; the memory of the patriotic 


warrior and dictator is ever fresh in the 
memory of his countrypeople, and they need 
not to be reminded of his deeds in their 
behalf. 

Kosciusko was born in 1746. He left 
Poland early in life, in consequence of some 
love-quarrel, and served in America under 
Washington. Returning to Poland, he joined 
the Patriots, and led them in the campaign 
against Russia in 1792. He quitted his 
country again when King Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski yielded to the Russians, and retired 
to Leipzig. In 1794 he again returned, and 
headed the Cracow confederation, became 
dictator and generalissimo of the forces, and 
accomplished much with very small means ; 
until at length on the roth of October of that 
year he was wounded in the battle of Maci- 
jowice and taken captive. (Finis Poloniz !) 
Catherine II. threw him into prison, but the 
Emperor Paul I. set him free, and he lived a 
comparatively retired life in America and 
France until 1814. Napoleon wanted to 
make use of him in revolutionizing Poland ; 
but as he would not promise the restoration 
of his country, Kosciusko rejected all ad- 
vances and withdrew, first to Italy, then to 





Solothurn, where he died in 1817. The 
imperor Alexander caused his body to be 
removed and laid in the cathedral of Cracow, 
by the side of the Polish kings. 

I had seen his grave in the morning, and 
now I stood by his monument. A better one 
could not have been devised for the patriotic 
lover of his country and people. A beautiful 
stretch of landscape lies below the mound, 
| beyond the walls of the fortification. To the 

west undulating hills, one of them crowned 
with a large monastery, whose towers and 
spires rise above a belt of forest-trees just 
tipped by the sinking sun. * Towards the 
south the Carpathians, white with fresh-fallen 
snow, are dimly visible on the far horizon ; 
and the Vistula, winding its serpentine course 
across the fertile plain, with here and there a 
raft upon it slowly floating downwards on its 
long journey towards the Baltic. To the 
east or south-east Cracow itself, with its 
numberless dark spires and bulbous towers 
and domes, its flat roofs, tall white houses, 
and long, low, antiquated town-hall; and a 
little to the left of the city, embowered in a 
grove of chestnuts, the white battlements of 
the ancient palace of Casimir the Great and 
his successors, now converted into a caserne 
or barracks for the Austrian soldiery. This 
is very galling to the Poles, who revere 
the memory and reminiscences of their 
| sovereigns. 

I took a little sketch of the monastery, 
which stood out prominently in the light of 
| the setting sun, with the Vistula meandering 
in the foreground and the Carpathians be- 
lyond. At the foot of the mount a man 
|offered us ‘flowers from Kosciusko Hill.” 
| Some of the pansies and daisies I dried, as a 
|memento of my visit to Poland and its great 
Patriot’s memorial. As we drove into the 
town again a monastery bell was ringing out 
the Angelus. I should have liked to have 
looked into the Franciscan and Dominican 
churches once more, but they were closed. 
A beggar sat telling his beads before the door 
of the first, and shook his head as we tried to 
open it. It was too late. 

While we sat at tea that evening, a sound 
of running feet was suddenly heard, followed 
by cries and shouts, and then the rush of 
horses and wheels. 





“Tt is in Kasimiertz,” said Herr H : 
answering the anxious looks that overspread 
his wife’s face—a fire had broken out in the 
Jews’ quarter, unfortunately not a very un- 
common occurrence. 

This led the conversation to the Jews and 
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their condition. Herr H—— is very zealous 
for his work ; he loves the Jews and pities 
them. He would have all the world take an 
interest in bringing them to the knowledge of 
the Gospel. “For,” argues he, “it is to be 
preached to the Jew first, and afterwards to 
the Gentile.” He quoted a number of Bible 
passages to enforce his words in the course 
of our talk. 

This was my last evening in Cracow. I 
dared not delay my departure, for I had 
many plans still to carry out before bending 
my steps towards England and home; and 
the shortening days and long evenings spoke 
of autumn, and reminded of winter’s approach. 
I was to start by the early 5.45 train the next 
morning, and the alarum was set to awaken 
my kind host and me at four. 

They would insist on accompanying me to 
the station. It was a calm, clear, sweet 
morning. The stars had faded away, and no 
‘cloudlet flecked the blue sky. The town was 
scarcely awake; but an old woman was enter- 
ing the open door of the Dominican church, 
and on the promenade we met one Jew, and 
a peasant in his white suckmany, as I found 
the long coat was called. Sweet and softly 
the notes of a chorale broke upon the stillness 
of the air. It was the watchman blowing his 
trumpet from the summit of the Marien-tower. 
It was five o’clock. 

This was my farewell greeting from the old 
Polish town, the town which to the Poles is 
their Jerusalem, the city of their kings, the 
centre of their country’s history. 

Half-an-hour later I was seated in the train, 
my face turned towards “home” of the 
time being—to the Moravian settlement of 
Gnadenfrei. 

The carriage remained almost empty for 
several stations, my only companions being 
two people of Cracow, who seemed to be dis- 





bernouses, as they stood upon the ridge of the 
low hills, against the blue sky in the morning 
light ; and again the lines of costumed hay- 
makers called to my mind a pantomime or 
masquerade. Cows wandered forth over the 
/meadows, here and there knelt a herd-boy 
| before a field-shrine or image. Hops and 
Indian corn in feathery flower, chestnuts and 
huge sunflowers varied the landscape, en- 
| livened once and again by one of those pretty 
| Bengalese-looking villages embowered in 





_birches and ashes, with a Moorish church- 
| Spire peeping out above. 


It did not seem far to Oswiecim. Here 
was a change of carriages, and here again was 
a strict searching at the Douane. Jews and 
pilgrims formed by far the larger number of 
passengers. All the latter and a good many 
of the former travel in the fourth-class cars, 
where the fare is very cheap, but the accom- 
modation is only standing room. 

From Oswiecim the carriage filled. It 
was hot and dusty, and I was almost glad 
that the road possessed no more particular 
interest. Head and eyes and mind needed 
rest, after the travel and excitement and con- 
tinuous novelty of the past days. On—over 
the vast plain, through the great forests, 
across the marshes, and past the freshly- 
ploughed corn-fields—the train sped through- 
out the hottest hours of the day. 

About three we reached Breslau. Herr 
H had given me an introduction to the 
corresponding secretary of the Jews’ Society 
there. His wife and daughter received me 
as though I were an old, dear friend, refreshed 
and strengthened me, and three hours later 
sped me on my way again. The sun went 
down and a cool breeze sprang up, for which 
one felt grateful ; but when I reached Gna- 
denfrei Station it had become a_ perfect 
hurricane ; the very roads seemed to be 








cussing the fire “in Kasimiertz” of the/ whirled into the air, sharp fragments of peb- 


preceding night. I could quietly follow my | 
own thoughts, and take my last mental notes | 
of the Polish landscape, before we came to} 
the border-place, Oswiecim, where Poland 
would be left behind, and the whole scene 
changed. The white-robed men and tur-| 
baned women looked like Bedouins in their | 


bles struck one’s face, and I was reminded of 
an Indian dust-storm. 

In the midst of this I arrived at my inn, 
safe and glad, and thankful to God for 
having preserved me in my wanderings, and 
kept me by the way ! 
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RD BACON’S remark 
that the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a 
nation are dis- 
covered in its pro- 
verbs, suggests an 


inquiry. If the words 
of an individual— 
especially those that flow 
most freely from his heart 
and are oftenest on his lips—may be taken 
as indications of his character, we may 
expect to find it so with large bodies of men 
or nations. It is indeed very difficult to 
trace with certainty the origin of many pro- 
verbs. There are not a few found under 
different forms in common use amongst 
civilized races which must have come down 
from a very hoary antiquity, and express 
more or less the experience and wisdom of 
mankind in general. Others, however, have 
been evidently derived from the history or 
literature of some one nation. Fragments 
from the plays or poems, which have found 
an echo in the heart or conscience of any 
great people, have at length obtained cur- 
rency as part of their intellectual wealth. 
This is notably the case with the writings of 
Shakespeare amongst ourselves. How many 
of his pithy, pointed sentences are constantly 
quoted without any knowledge of the mine 
out of which the precious gems have been 
dug! Striking events, too, in the history of 
a people have often given rise to some new 
sentiment, or imparted fresh force to an old 
one, so that in time it has received a general 
acceptation. The wit of one man has thus 
become the wisdom of the many. Still, “the 
vast majority of proverbs are,” as Archbishop 
Trench has observed, “ foundlings; the 
happier foundlings of a nation’s wit, which 
the collective nation refusing to let perish 
has taken up and adopted for its own.” The 
very fact that a nation has adopted them and 
clothed them in a garb peculiarly its own, 
whatever may have been their birthplace, 
may be regarded as some evidence of the 
mental and moral characteristics of that 


interesting subject of 


RENCH PROVERBS. 
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| nation ; we may thus learn much of their 


i views of life, their habits and idiosyncracies, 
|their standard of truth, as well as their notions 
|of right and wrong. 

| At present we will confine our attention to 
some examples of this, taken from proverbs 
|in most general use amongst the French. 
| Brilliance of wit, exactness of thought and 
i language, keen discernment of character, 
without much depth of feeling or wealth of 
imagination, these may perhaps be generally 
|admitted to be the salient qualities of our 
|Gallic neighbours. This estimate will be 
|borne out by a review of even a few of the 
|trite sayings in most general use amongst 
| them. 

(1) Shortness, sense, and salt, it has been 
|well said, are the principal ingredients of a 
igood proverb. The last of these, salt, 
| sparkles in a very noticeable manner in those 
|of the French. A few specimens will suffice. 
|“ From a coal sack nothing can issue but 
| black dust,” is a lively illustration of the truth 
that from a corrupt source nothing pure or 
good should be expected. ‘Speak of the 
wolf, and you shall see his tail,” is a decided 
improvement on our coarser equivalent, 
“Talk of the Devil and he will appear,” 
while both convey a wise caution against 
trifling with evil or the evil one. “To throw 
oneself into the water for fear of the rain,” is 
a graphic picture of the folly of him who, to 
| avoid a less evil, exposes himself to a greater, 
and is the converse of Shakespeare’s 
maxim, “ Better to bear the ills we have, 
ithan fly to others that we know not of.” 
|Our more homely counterpart, “Out of the 
| frying-pan into the fire,” is as forcible, but less 
elegant. 

Another even more sparkling apophthegm 
has been often illustrated in French history, 
“ The glory that dines on pride sups on con- 
tempt.” Affected humility again is admir- 
ably exposed in this don mot, “It is easy to 
go afoot, when one leads one’s horse by the 
bridle.” The application is obvious. The 
modest trudging on foot in the lowlier paths 
of duty may be a pleasant and wholesome ex- 
ercise ; but we must not take credit on ac- 
count of it for freedom from pride when we 
have the choice at any moment of asserting 
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our dignity and riding on the high places of 
the earth. 

(2) But we hasten to a second class of 
proverbs, which are thoroughly French in 
their conception and betoken a keen appre- 
ciation of the world and human nature. To 
a race so remarkable for their gay, elastic 
temperament, floating lightly like a cork over 
the rough sea of adversity, the moralist might 
well say, “‘ To laugh is not to have a mind at 
ease.” 


“The mind and visage oft are things apart ; 
A smiling face may mask a breaking heart.” 


Somewhat akin to this is the well-known 
maxim, “ We must not wake the sleeping 
cat.” More familiar to us in its English dress 
is, “Let sleeping dogs lie.” The mouse 
that would enjoy its stolen morsel in peace 
must not rouse the slumbering grimalkin. 
And so the man who would pass quietly 
through the world should be equally careful 
not to needlessly provoke the hostility of the 
enemies of his peace; while on a wider plat- 
form, nations that would secure themselves 
the blessings of peace will not let slip the 
dogs of war upon a slight provocation. The 
precept is excellent, both socially and _politi- 
cally, if not pushed to extremes by compromise 
of principle. 

Then, what deep insight into the weakness 
of human nature is evinced in the aphorism, 
‘Great virtues are needed to support good 
fortune ;” although the thought assumes a 
more tangible form under our own striking 
metaphor, “ It is hard to lift a full cup with- 
out spilling it.” 

Yet more forcible is the French paradox, 
that “Good or bad fortune generally comes 
to those who have most of the one or the 
other.” It requires, at the same time, no 
small qualification; when we consider the 
wonderful balance of Providence by which 
the good and evil in life are so wisely set 
against each other. Again,contentment with 
our lot and the folly of unreasonable expecta- 
tions are well illustrated when it is said, 
“Where the goat is tied, there she must 
browse.” 

Proverbs relating to woman are, as might 
be expected, worthy of the polite nation: 
for instance, ‘‘ Beauty without virtue is a 
flower without perfume,” is a sentiment re- 
dolent of poetry as of goodsense. A second 
is marked by delicate discrimination. It is 
this, “‘ Take the first advice of a woman, but 
not the second.” Here is implied a sound 


gentler sex ; generally inferior as they are to 
man’s in close reasoning, but so ready and 
true in their intuitions. They have what 
Montaigne ascribes to them in a remarkable 
word, /esprit prime-sautier, a mind which 
falls upon its prey, like a leopard, at its first 
spring. A third admirably tells how indis- 
pensable is woman to the happiness of man, 
“Without woman the two extremities of life 
would be without help, and the middle without 
pleasure.” Hardly better does our own poet, 
Campbell, extol her praises :— 


** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O, what were man? A world without a sun.” 


Not altogether inaptly, and yet without in 
the least meaning to ascribe loquacity to the 
better half of mankind, may we introduce 
Montesquieu’s smart saying, that “ Men who 
have little business are great talkers. The 
less one thinks, the more one speaks.” In 
English we have the same observation in 
fewer words, “A still tongue makes a wise 
head.” 

What we may venture to call a psycho- 
logical proverb must not be omitted, “ Man 
is always the child, and the child is always 
the man.” Whole volumes of biology seem 
compressed in this pithy remark. Our very 
similar apophthegm, “ The child is father to 
the man,” gives us only one side of this deep 
truth. 

Identity of nature so cements and con- 
nects the different steps of life, that in the 
child are found the tendencies to good or 
evil, as well as the latent powers and capa- 
cities afterwards developed in the adult. 
Education may do much in evolving them. 
Moral and religious influences may be still 
more successful in correcting, refining, and 
elevating the character. Yet in his distinctive 
peculiarities the man is always the child, and 
we may say with Keble, “The man seems 
following still the funeral of the boy.” 

But another French proverb, if it may be 
so called, warns us to “return to our sheep,” 
(vevenons a nos moutons). In doing so, it may 
not be amiss to relate the origin of this quaint 
phrase: A French advocate, pleading the 
cause of a client who had lost some sheep, 
talked of everything but the matter in ques- 
tion, until the unfortunate plaintiff, wearied 
out with his preambles, sharply recalled him to 
the point in those words. ‘The story reminds 
us of other proverbs that have become his- 
torical through their association with remark- 
able events. It is said that when Catherine 





analysis of the intellectual capacity of the 


de Medicis would overcome the hesitation 
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of her son, Charles IX, and draw from 
the wretched monarch his consent to the 
massacre of Protestants, afterwards known as 
that of Black St. Bartholomew, she urged with 
effect the proverb which she had brought 
with her from her own land, certainly one of 
the most convenient maxims for tyrants ever 
framed: ‘ Sometimes clemency is cruelty, 
and cruelty is clemency.” 

Later French history furnishes another and 
a more pleasing illustration: At the siege of 
Douay in 1667, Louis XIV. found himself 
with his suite unexpectedly under a heavy 
cannonade from the besieged city. In com- 
pliance with the entreaties of many around 
him, he was about, in somewhat unsoldierly 
and unkingly fashion, to retire at once, when 
M. de Charost, drawing close to hin, whis- 
pered in his ear the well-known proverb, 
‘“The wine is drawn, it must be drunk.” The 
king remained exposed to the enemy’s fire for 
a suitable length of time, and, it is added, 
held in higher honour than before the coun- 
sellor who with this timely word saved him 
from dishonour. 

(3) But the glory of proverbs is after all 
their sound common sense and the bearing 
on everyday life which marks very many 
of them. ‘These are “adages” in the strict 
sense of the word (ad agendum afta), 
apt for action and use. Such abound in 
French. We can only cull a few flowers from 
this productive garden. “Who makes him- 
self a sheep, the wolf devours him,” humor- 
ously teaches the importance of cultivating 
self-respect, and that men generally take us 
at our own price. It is a maxim of our com- 
mon law, that “The receiver is as bad as 
the thief ;” but the French echo the truth in 
a more lively form when they say, “ He sins 
as much who holds the sack, as he who puts 
into it.” 

There is much knowledge of human nature, 
though the rule has had many noble excep- 
tions, in the observation that ‘“ Without 
bread and wine love is nothing,” as our own 
English ditty testifies :— 

‘“* When poverty comes in at the door, young love 

Will out of the window fly.” 


Two proverbs concerning the relation of 
the giver and the receiver will mutually throw 
light upon each other. The first is the saying 
of Rochefoucault: “One finds few people 
ungrateful while one is in a position to confer 
benefits.” This is the equivalent of the more 
familiar, but even more cynical remark, that 


favours.” None but a thorough misanthrope, 
who has never tasted the sweetness of doing 
good, nor found it “ more blessed to give 
than to receive,” will accept this sentiment 
without reserve, however sadly true it may be 
often proved in daily life. How much seem- 
ing ingratitude may be traced to a want of 
genuine kindness in the heart or the manner 
of the giver, or it may be an exaggerated es- 
timate he has formed of his own generosity. 
A useful complement to the unduly ,harsh 
censure on humanity is happily provided in 
another French aphorism, “ Hearts may be 
attached by assumed qualities, but are only 
secured by real.” 
“ The hearts of old gave hands; 


But our new heraldry is hands—not hearts.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


The evils often brought on himself and his 
friend by the injudicious lender are well 
summed up in this terse sentence, “ He that 
lends to a friend, incurs a double loss”— 
may lose both money and friend. So Shake- 
speare, in the very act violating his own pre- 
cept, has reproduced the thought in rhythmic 
guise : 





“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend.” 


Plainer, but as much to the purpose, is our 
common English proverb, “He that goes 
a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing.” 

This may suggest another plagiarism from 
the French. Our poet Young would seem to 
have borrowed his wisdom from them, when in 
his “ Night Thoughts ” he thus describes the 
progress in self-knowledge men make as they 
advance in years :— 

* At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan.” 


And again in his “ Love of Fame,” he ex- 
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claims :— 


‘A fool at forty is a fool indeed!” 


More epigrammatically and with a blunt- 
ness unusual to them, the French thus sum 
up the matter, “ He that has no sense at thirty 
will never have any.” 

But lest the variety of material supplied by 
our subject should tempt us to forget that 
“brevity is the soul of wit,” one more fine 
specimen from this inviting field may form a 
fitting close, “‘ We may go a long way after we 
are weary.” This is a mournful truth often 
realized by toil-worn wayfarers in life. May 
it not have been the experience of our readers! 





“Gratitude is the expectation of further 
VOL, XV. 
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A SLEEPING Poer. 
IN MEMORY OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


BY SARSON. 





And, careless of the ladies of her train, 
Looked down on the unconscious brow serene, 

O’er which there wandered sympathy’s blue vein ; 
And on the lips whose quiet lines revealed 
The slumbering music the closed eyes concealed. 


Beautiful Margaret, from the Scottish court ! 
She of the poet-soul and childlike heart, 
The simple speech, and meek yet regal port, 

Felt that the child against the queen took part, 
As low she stooped to set affection’s sign, 
Unasked, unanswered, on those lips divine. 





Then lightly her French maidens smiled, and spoke 
Upon the grace bestowed on Chartier, 
Wondering if he would know it when he woke, 
And dared. he, if he knew, his thanks convey ? 
“No, certes,” said the queen, “for he would list 
It was the poet, not the man, I kissed.” } 


Around a sleeping poet we are stood, 
The shadow of grey death is on his brow ; 
His still, pale lips were ministers of good, 
But an eternal seal is on them now. 
Oh, could we press them ere they pass from sight ! 
And the white lids that keep a rayless night. 





For, oh! how sweet has rung this poet’s song, 
From his bright dawn till paled his golden eve ; 
Free from discordant passions, clear of wrong, 
World-pure, with no shrill notes to pierce or grieve ; 
Appealing softly to man’s better part, 
Sweetening the bitter fountain of the heart. 


Oh, tawny wine of Cyprus! honey hives 

Of Hybla and Hymettus! there are pressed 
All of your riches in such poet-lives, 

Nor can their gracious mission be expressed : 
For us “ Life’s goblet” sparkles to the brim, 
O’er his we “chant the melancholy hymn.” 





‘‘ Excelsior ” still aids the aspirant’s strife, 
And we may keep,the ranks with pulses:calm, 
For he has nerved us in the “ psalm of life,” 
And soothed us, musing in the “ groves of balm ;” 
And shown us from the bridge’s arch how flow 
The restless waters to the sea below. 
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And would we wander ’mid the summer climes, 
Or regions of the mountain and the flood, 

He has made spoil of all their wealthy times, 
Learning the legends of their great and good ; 

Has heard the winds roar ’mid the Norway pines, 

Trod Flemish cities, slept ’neath southern vines, 











Till of their varied tongues the cadences 

With music’s magic floats adown his verse, 
As what the bird of passage hears and sees, 

From many a vantage point he would rehearse ; 
From Alpine steep, from haunted tower, or where 
White statues gleam above the house of prayer. 


Take, Time, our poet, carry him along, 
And in oblivion’s mantle wrap his face ; 
But know thou canst not steal from us his song, 
Ours to conserve its glory and its grace. 
We yield, what yield we must, in faith of this— 
And both the poet and the man we kiss. 


—<RSHER 
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i VERYONE who has read “Tom 
44 Brown’s School Days” has*had 
the desire to see Rugby; yet 
while so many persons know the 
railway station at Rugby, com- 
paratively few people know Rugby itself. 

I was in the neighbourhood lately, spend- 
ing a few days with a friend who was well 
versed in the pleasant associations of the 
School. We strolled together through the 
football field and in the lanes towards Dun- 
church, and paid visits to the Chapel and 
School besides. 

Fox-hunting was going on just outside the 
town the day I got there, not the fox-hunting 
with paper-scrap scent which we read of in 
“Tom Brown,” but the genuine thing. We 
came across the hunt outside a narrow wood 
near Bilton, where a vain attempt was being 
made to start a fox. It was of nouse. The 
horses went to and fro, and round and round, 
followed by a troop of countrymen plastered 
with mud and spent with running. The dogs 
made the wood ring with their cry; but in 
the opinion of an old man who was looking 
on, there was no hope of a “find” there. 
‘‘Where had the hounds come from?” we 
asked him. “ O, the ’ounds come from War- 
wick.” We enquired further whose house that 
was which adjoined the wood. “Lord John 
Scott,’ he said; “leastways, it's Mrs. John 
Scott now; he's dead. Got the fever at 
Dunchurch.” Observing a movement of the 

















hunting party towards where we stood, we 
asked this “village Hampden” to explain it. 
He thought there might be some ray of hope 
after ali of a fox showing in the wood, and 
that some sign was being given. We wanted 
to know if the spot was a good one, in a 
general way, for starting a fox. “ O,” said he, 
“them a get noin or ten eout when a once begin. 
Yer see, they're makin this way. Depend, 
they've got a bit of a snift. Wind's this way; 
they ll draw this way tf they can.” 

But it was only “abit of a snift,” and 
nothing came of it but an adjournment in 
force to some more promising quarter. They 
would go, the old man said, to “ Lines’s spinney, 
or Cawston’s spinney, or to Fulham Wood.” 

In the School our interest was much less 
speculative. There stood the very house 
where Dr. Arnold died in the night, or early 
morning, before there was time to tell anyone 
in Rugby, from the school dormitory to the 
poor cottage where he was also loved, that 
he was so much as ill. 

We walked into the chapel—larger now. 
than in Arnold’s day —but still including 
most of the old chapel within its bounds. 
Hastily scanning the glowing Latin tribute 
in the memorial window, the eye rested: on 
the words: “ Hic est proposita corpus sub 
Altari conguiescit, anima in suam sedem.” 
We soon found the spot where the body re- 
posed. In the old chapel Arnold’s grave 





was under the Communion-table, but. in. the 
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new one it lies in the aisle. The grave has 
relatively shifted its place, but we suspect that 
for all Rugbeians who were under Arnold’s 
influence, and especially for those who slept 
at the school on that night when his spirit 
passed so suddenly away, that spot has never 
lost its spell for their hearts as a centre of 
high and solemn interest. 

We were shown into various rooms, some 
of which made Mr. Hughes’s merriest pages 
assume features of present reality. The 
“Sixth Form” room was particularly odd. 
No touch of change seemed to have 
passed upon it for sixty years. Loving and 
jealous guardianship had resisted the in- 
vasion of improvement: with almost perfect 
success. The furniture, carved and hacked 
until the original carpenter, could he now 
see it, would deem it Elizabethan, stood as 
Tom Brown had seen it, and as Arnold had 
found it. The only change appeared to be the 
freshly-carved names that were creeping over 
the old ones, as new moss creeps over old 
stones, until the wood looked as if it had 
been put into the carving rather than the 
carving upon the wood. ‘The room seemed 
half conscious of the men who had stepped 
into manhood from its floor, and who half 
haunted it still. Seats and tables, grotesquely 
covered with names, were not unlike the 
graveboards which do duty for gravestones 
in old churchyards. They spoke of genera- 
tions silent and disappeared. 

Even more interesting was the school-hall, 
where Arnold read prayers every morning to 
the whole house, and where, on one occa- 
sion, after having expelled a bad boy the 
day before, he rebuked the murmurs which 
greeted his entrance in the well-known 
declaration, ‘‘ That he did not care whether 
he had fifty boys or five hundred ; but he did 
care that they should all be gentlemen.” 

In this hall the suppers and some of the 
fights, the petty tyrannies, and some forlorn 
hopes against the bullies took place. Here, 
before that very fire-place, boys were “roasted” 
in the evil days before Arnold had throughly 
purged his Rugby threshing-floor. It was 
there Tom Brown was held with his back to 
the fire by Flashman’s bullies till his clothes 
were burnt through. The grate might have 
been forged in Vulcan’s first smithy, and 
seemed to be preserved: as a protest against 
all improvement in the ironfounder’s art. 
High up on the wall appeared the names 
of Rugby men who became distinguished 
at the Universities. Some of them have 
become familiar names in politics, diplomacy, 








the Church, the Queen’s service, and educa- 
tion, as “Goschen,” *‘ Forster,” “Lee Warner,” 
“Stanley,” and other well-known examples of 
notable Rugby men. 

Fine men, both for grace of character and 
faculty of school government, have sat in the 
chief chair of Rugby. But it is Arnold’s 
name which lingers longest in general memory 
and affection. One found, wherever one went 
in Rugby, the same firm and affectionate tra- 
dition of the man. ‘The hand which he laid 
on “young Brooke,” after Tom Brown’s fight, 
was only the hand which he laid on school 
and town. The mingled impression of ten 
derness and moral severity, stern hatred of 
evil, and almost womanly gentleness of feeling, 
which he created forty years ago, is still revived 
at any mention of his name in Rugby. 

I was speaking to a very old man, a 
Dissenter in the town, who had known 
Dr, Arnold. ‘Yes, sir,” he said, “I knew 
him well. I was working in the garden the 
day before he died, and I was one of them 
that helped to put him in his coffin.” He 
should never forget that morning when he 
died, There never had been such a feeling 
in Rugby as there was when the news was 
known. I found from further questioning 
of this good man that Dr. Arnold had shown 
great kindness towards the Dissenters in 
Rugby, and he gave me an instance in which 
their appeal for pecuniary help had been at 
once responded to by him. 

On Sunday I and my friend worshipped 
with the School, by permission of the Head 
Master. The service was very impressive. 
New as, in parts, the chapel was, one could 
not but come under the sway of the asso- 
ciations of the old one. If one could forget 
Arnold there, it would be only for a moment. 
One remembered that the boys now streaming 
in by scores were passing to their seats over 
the very grave where he slept. 

It was a touching sight. The organ was 
ceasing, with the slow, fading effect of 
“linkéd sweetness, long drawn out.” There 
sat, facing each other, hundreds of the finest 
youth of England, and in the space be- 
tween the two divisions of them, rested the 
form of one whom not one of them had 
ever seen, but from whom all had reaped 
influence, or would yet reap it. In a sense, 
it seemed as if Arnold had given himself to 
the school for ever at that grave. He was still 
among his boys. Sermons and classes, per- 
sonal talk and sacred offices, had all been cut 
short in a moment, when the heart suc- 
cumbed to the sudden, cruel spasm long 
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years ago. But by the very fact that, on that 
spot, he breathed out his spirit and lay down 
in his last rest, he and the school have be- 
come indissoluble. 

A Rugby school service is worth attending 
if only for the singing. If anyone thinks that 
a congregation of boys cannot make a very 
different noise from bears in a wood, he should 
be at Rugby at the four o'clock service. If 
the boys play cricket as well as they sing the 
psalms for the day, they are still likely to be 
heard of at “ Lord’s,” as they were in Tom 
Brown’s time. ‘The psalms sung were for the 
28th evening of the month, and the first 
psalm was the grand ode (the cxxxvith) in 
which every verse ends: “ for Ais mercy en- 
dureth ever.” It is a lyric of battle and won- 
ders, of stars and seas, of kings and armies, 
and it seemed to suit the genius of Rugby 
boys as well as the National Anthem itself. 
They fairly thundered out the refrain, and 
when the passage, “ Who smote great kings ; 
yea, and slew mighty kings; Sthon, king of 
the Amorites, and Og the king of Basan,” 
was reached, the fervour of the school rose to 
enthusiasm and the refrain was delivered with 
a crash of sound. mn ‘the next psalm, “ By 
the waters of Babylonwe sat down and wept,” 
there was hardly the same sympathetic 
tone, though everything was done with 
healthy, boyish heartiness. ‘The singing from 
the Rugby Hymn Book—a selection I ‘had 
never seen before—was also of an impressive 
character. Altogether the manly outpouring 
of feeling in the service was refreshing, and 
made one hope that these boys might never 
grow up to be lisping, compromising, frigid 
adherents of a formal religion such as we 
sometimes see in places of worship, holding 
the book of praise open before them, ‘but ap- 
parently afraid to sing lest they should be 
suspected of earnestness. 

Dr. Jex-Blake gave the boys a good prac- 
tical sermon based upon the comparison in 
the first Epistle te the Corinthians between 
the Grecian games and Christian life. One 
rather lamented, however, that more vigour 
of utterance could not ‘be commanded for 
such an audience of the picked youth of the 
land. In their very faces, young as they 
were, the future of their country seemed to 
be written, for those who had penetration 
enough to read it; and it is greatly to be 
desired that the sermons they listen to should 
not only be good in composition and teach- 
ing, but also fitted to stir the heart and 
conscience as those of a boy only can be 
stirred. 





AT RUGBY CHAPEL. 

One wondered, as the beautiful service 
closed and the boys filed out, whether the 
school still included the pleasing, not to say 
startling varieties of character which Tom 
Brown found there, and which he enriched 
hy his own personal contribution. One 
looked among the smaller, timid boys for 
another Arthur to weep at Helen’s speech 
and provoke the savagery of another Slogger 
Williams. Where, too, were the successors 


of the bright and chivalrous East? More of 


these were present, doubtless, than could be 
counted. And had time or opportunity 
offered, it would have been interesting to 
inspect the various “dens,” to see if some 
representative of the “ Martin” or ‘ Mad 
man” species still maintained a zoological 
museum and all sorts of intolerable smells in 
his room, or still tattooed his arms with gun 
powder and frightened all who came to see 
him by chemical explosions, occurring he him 
self knew not how. 


Doubtless human nature repeats itself 


under Rugby School clock, as elsewhere, 
although a second book has not yet appeared 
to describe the facts. But the past is still the 
past, and the present cannot fully compen- 
sate for times and men gone from us for ever. 
It can only make us yearn for some richer and 
worthier result in our own life and character 
of the annumerable and inestimable forces 


which hhave been at work before us and for 


us. The generations have been sown: what 
are we reaping from them? what harvest 
will ‘be gathered from us? The new faces in 
Rugby School, the troops of new boys walk 
ing @ut of chapel over the stone which covers 
Arnold’s bones, are a picture of the entire 
earthly scene of which we form part. We 
pass to and fro m our busy life over silent 
heroes and completed sacrifices which speak 
to us from the tomb. Shall we listen, shall 
we pray for more grace in our own generation, 
and thus “increase with the increase of 
God”? Or shall we treat the experience 
and effort, the failure and sorrow, the pains 
and triumphs of the past with an irreverent 
disregard? We can only do so with the 
result of wounding and maiming our better 
selves. We cannot afford to forget, we must 
never refuse to emulate, the departed good. 
Their cherished memory is a part of our best 
inheritance, and if we waste it we shall be left 
poor, beyond the power of charity to feed or 
clothe that which we have starved and left 
bare. 
J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 
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My Summer Hozipay, AND WHAT | Saw In It. 


BY THE REV. J. I 


AUTHOR OF **SCRIPTURE ECHOES IN OUR CHI 


», HOBSON, M.A., VICAR OF STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, HERTS. 


rcH’s CoLuLects,” “From DEATH UNTO LIFE,” 


‘“¢ SHORT MEMOIR OF DAWSON CAMPBELL,” ETC. 


HOLLAND. 


HE old proverb says that it is an 
ill wind that blows no one any | 
good. Our dislike of Dussel-| 
dorf stood us in good stead. 
Having seen all we cared to see 








there, we took a much earlier train than we | 


originally intended, so that we might get 
away and have a peep at Utrecht before we 
went on to Amsterdam. Alighting at that | 
ancient city, we made the best of our way to 
the cathedral. As you approach it you are met | 
by the lofty tower that erst formed part of the 
cathedral ; but now a good space separates the 


two, as if, being tired of one another, they had | 


agreed to part. The truth is, however, that 
during a violent storm in 1674 the nave fell 
in, and public spirit in Utrecht has never 
risen to such a pitch as to draw forth enough 
money to restore the intervening part. As the 
shades of night were falling fast we did not 


stay to ascend, but hastened to look at the| 


cathedral. It is a grand structure, its exterior 
magnificent—the finest in Holland. We 
found one of the doors open for the admis- | 
sion of workpeople ; and we were much| 
afraid lest perchance we should be locked in, 
as we imagined it must be about time to 
cease work ; but keeping a careful watch we 
entered and looked round, Its interior once 
might have been as grand as its exterior, but | 


was utterly spoiled by a vast hideous wood | 


erection. Instead of being arranged after | 
the manner of an ordinary churc h, an oval} 
screen of wood had been erected in the] 
centre, and inside this the pews were 


arranged—in the way that I suppose the} 


Dutch think a place of worship ought to be 
arranged, but to the destruction of all beauty. 
We peered into the famous cloisters, but dark- 
ness and the fear of spending a night in them 
made us beat a hasty retreat. 

We turned into the post-office, and were | 
a second time in the day cheated in reference 
to Dutch money. Not having time to see 
anything more we turned back to the station, 
and there we had the illustration of the pro- 
verb mentioned in the opening sentence. 
‘We were told that we might make ourselves 


| quite comfortable for an hour at least, as the 
train which we were expecting to go on in 
land which we had originally inte nded to leave 
Dusseldorf by, had broken down outside 
some station. Whether it was only just the 
| break down of the engine, or there was an 
| accident, how the passengers got on, if they 
| got on at all that night, we did not learn ; 
but we could not help seeing tokens of a 
| Fatherly Hand once again watching over us. 
|The consequence of this was that we did 
|not reach Amsterdam till 11 p.m. We went 
at once to two hotels near the station; the 
| first was full, in the second we were shown 
rooms not bigger than cupboards, which we 
would not accept. And so, within half-an- 
hour of midnight, we might have been seen 
| standing under a lamp-post with our baggage 
‘around us—for we had walked from the 
| station—consulting Badeker as to where we 
should find another. And it says a good 
| deal for the accuracy of places in his guide- 
| book, and something perhaps for our ability 


'to discover the way, that in Amsterdam of 
all places in the world, with its innumerable 
courts, its streets so much alike, and its 
thousand of bridges, we walked straight on 
| without once asking the way, and reached 
|the Hotel Haas. We found there were 
/rooms to be had, and even they were very 
| cabin-like, and separated from the next by the 
flimsiest partition ; but at that time we could 
not be too particular, and so we took them, 
on the promise that the next day we should 
|have better. After some refreshment—for 
we were almost starved—we took a stroll 
| before we turned in, and were surprised at 
| the noise in the streets. The public-houses 
even at that hour were filled with people. 
In the streets were to be met gangs of 
|men making night hideous by their. horrible 
|shoutings. In fact, with shame be it said, 
‘a seemed that, directly we had come to 
a Protestant country, we had come into 
the midst of a scene of drunkenness and 
immorality and greater opportunities of 
judging only confirmed this view—which we 
had not met with in all the other cities we 
had visited. It is, 1 suppose, that the greater 
light makes a darker shadow, and there the 
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light of the Gospel is purer ; those who walk 
not in the light seem to be in greater dark- 
ness than those among whom the light is 
more obscured. Whether this be a true view 
to take or not, it is quite true that we saw 
far more drunkenness and immodesty in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam than in all the 
other cities of Belgium and the Rhine put 
together. 

Our bedrooms might well be described as 
cabins ; there was just room to stand up in 
them, and just room to put my bath (a 
portable bath, which takes up ridiculously 
little space, is a splendid institution for the 
Continent) between the bed and the wall. 
The window opened to the floor, and as I 
could have dropped from it into the court 
beneath, I did not like to leave it open, lest 
some of the malaria of which I had heard 
speak should arise and bring some ill in its 
train. So I had to sleep cooped up in this 
little den, and be for some time wondering 
what sort of a man he must be who snored so 
loudly next door. 

The next morning broke clear and beauti- 
ful. The sun was shining, and right under 
our feet were little steamers gliding about and 
wending their wayin and out under the bridges 
and among the barges which crowded the 
canals. The whole scene was very lively, 
more especially as, being Saturday, the inevit- 
able cleaning process was going on. Here it 
was a young girl scrubbing the floor as if her 
life depended on it, there was another beating 
a mat with a wicker-work construction some- 
thing like a hand-screen, and from which not 
a particle of dust came forth, as it was 
probably subjected to the same process every 
day. In fact, what with pavements so wet 
that your shoes got damp as you walked 
along, and shop windows being cleaned so 
vigorously that you could not get near to see 
what was for sale, it was quite a difficult mat- 
ter to make any way along the streets. 

We were much interested and amused at 
the breakfast which was provided for. us. 
The hotel where we were staying was 
evidently thoroughly Dutch. One small 
room seemed to answer all the purposes of a 
coffee-room. Here we found a good number 
of people assembled, like some happy family, 
all: sitting together at one long table in a 
most sociable manner. For each person 
were brought a teapot and a small caddy 
filled with tea, which was extremely good, 
and a very liberal supply for one person. 
Placed at intervals along the table were 
two or thrée urns, from which we filled our 





teapots with water. It was the custom of 
some to take the lids off the urns and to 
place their teapot in its stead to be steamed 
for a few minutes; but whether it was to 
warm the tea before the water was poured in, 
or to draw out the flavour of the tea, I did 
not quite discover. ‘The tea being made, we 
turned to eatables. Bread was supptied in 
abundance; from one or two common butter 
dishes all took their butter with the knives 
used by the eaters—for the table was quite 
innocent of any superfluous articles of. this 
nature—and under the attention of several 
hungry men a Dutch cheese (the usua! 
breakfast diet) soon disappeared, even though 
cut in the thinnest imaginable slices. Break 
fast was not over before a strange-looking 
personage appeared and gave out some 
unintelligible notification, which my neigh- 
bour however interpreted to me as the news 
that a barber was in attendance ; and shortly 
I saw emerging from some region under the 
coffee-room those whose tonsorial arrange 
ments had been completed. 

A writer on Holland, C. W. Wood, thus 
describes Amsterdam :— 

“Tt has been fortunate enough to retain 
its prosperity up to the present day. In 
commercial importance, in wealth, in its 
amount of trade, it holds a prominent posi 
tion in Europe. Its industries are numerous 
—sugar and camphor refineries, manufactories 
of tobacco and cobalt-blue, large breweries, 
and diamond-mills. 

* Amsterdam has its various quarters—its 
fashionable and select quarter, which is 
naturally very exclusive, and turns up its nos¢ 
at anything in the shape of trade below a 
banker or a rich shipowner ; its commercial 
quarter ; its manufacturing quarter ; its ship- 
ping quarter; its Jews’ quarter —largely 
distinguished for dirt and fried-fish ; its busy 
quarter and its idle quarter. The system of 
drainage is most defective, and canals inter- 
sect the town perhaps more completely than 
they do any other town in Holland. All the 
quarters just enumerated possess the one 
common feature of canals, and all the canals: 
possess the one prevailing, abounding, and 
most unmistakable characteristic of bad smells. 
It would be utterly impossible to describe the 
smells of Amsterdam. Those of Cologne 
have passed into a proverb; those of Amster- 
dam ought to possess a history of their 
own.” — Through Holland. 

Our steps were first directed to the picture-: 
gallery and famous Rijks Museum. Bzedeker 
in his guide-book gives a catalogue of the 
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most famous pictures, but we found \ enabi-| a0 iain square in which stands the 
nately that the numbers had been all altered, | palace, that rests on a foundation of 13,659 
so that it caused no little trouble to identify | piles. 


the pictures described. There were two | At lunch my friend, who had no enthusiasm 
or three, however, which it was impossible} at all for Holland, suddenly made up his 
to mistake— -notably Rembrandt’s ‘ Night| mind that he would go back to Belguim to 
Watch,” painted in 1642, and considered his | have another look at one or two of the cities 
we had visited. We got a time-table and 


masterpiece. It measures 11 feet by 14 feet. 
“The peculiar light and the spirited action | found there would be a train by which he 
of the picture elevates the group of portraits| could go in a short time. I had no wish to 
into a most effective dramatic scene, which | leave Holland till I had seen a little more of 
ever since its erection has been enthusi-| it. So, as acompromise, I said I would go with 
astically admired by all connoisseurs of art.” | him as far as Rotterdam and make that my 
Opposite this is another famous picture, | headquarters. No sooner agreed than off we 
viz., “The Banquet of the Arquebusiers of | started; to go back to the hotel and to pack 
Amsterdam,” who are assembled to celebrate, | up our things was but the work of a very few 
on June 18th, 1648, the peace of Westphalia. minutes, and very soon we were at the station 
There is another little picture, by G. Dow, | for Rotterdam. While waiting for the train 
of a “ Night School,” in which the light and | we were much struck with the dress of some 
shade thrown in different ways is very striking. | of the orphan girls of Amsterdam. They 
In one picture we were very much in-| wore a white handkerchief as a cap, and their 
terested, and should have liked to have| petticoats were black on the one half and red 
obtained a photograph if possible. It was|on the other, giving them a very picturesque 
called “The Fishers of Souls,” and repre-} appearance. We also saw in our walks 
sented an inland sea in which were boats | another curiosity of Holland, namely, an un- 
from which men were fishing. At the left|dertaker’s man delivering instructions to a 
side were Roman Catholic priests, at the} funeral. He worea tail-coat, breeches, stock- 
other were Protestant pastors. The different | ings, buckled shoes, and a cocked hat, from 
baits used for capturing men, and the different | one side of which long streamers hung down 
treatment to which they were exposed accord- 
ing as they were caught by Romanists or Pro- 
testants, were depicted with great exactness, | well to try to describe a female head-dress 
and in a manner that could not fail to interest | often seen—I have before me the photograph 
the spectator. | of one—a white veil hemmed with lace is laid 
The Museum Van der Hoop is also con- | flat on the head and fastened with gold pins 
sidered to be a fine collection of pictures, | just above the (ears, it is projected from the 
Among these is one that might carry a lesson| head by horns which cause a most extra- 
to many a Hollander—and to Englishmen | ordinary appearance. From the ears are seen 
too. It is by Jan Steen, and is entitled the | descending large golden earrings, like large 
‘ Drunken Roysterers ” a lady and gentle- | corkscrews or small spiral cages, with massive 
man are represented as overcome with in- |pendants. ‘The effect is not at all unpleasing, 
toxication ; the musician who has been playing | except when some of the younger females, 
for their amusement slips quietly out of the | half ashamed of their old-custom cap, turn 
room with derisive gestures. Over the head | their head-gear into a gaudy bonnet, thereby 
of the drunken old man is seen a picture of | presenting a most grotesque appearance. 
an owl with candles and spectacles, with the Arrived at Rotterdam, I took up my abode 
microscopically minute inscription :— at the Hotel des Pays Bas. After dinner we 
took a stroll in the town ; we saw the Church 
“ Wat baeter kaers of bril, of St. Lawrence, and a fine monument to 
Als den uigl niet sien wil?” Erasmus, who was born here 1467. <A small 


street near the church claims the honour of 


(“‘ Of what use are candles or spectacles, when | his birth. On a little house is to be seen the 

the owl will not see ? ”) inscription: ‘‘ Hac est parva domus, magnus 
A walk through the Jews’ quarter, conspicu-} qua natus Erasmus.” 

ous for its dirt after the prevailing cleanli-| Then over many bridges we made our way 

ness, and through streets, from the opposite | to the Boompjes, a magnificent quay facing: 

sides of which people could shake ‘hands | the Maas for a mile in length. We did not 

without any difficulty, brought us back to| get to it, however, without being stopped in. 


to his waist. 
While talking of costumes it may be as 
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our way by the passing out of a barge from a 
canal. When this operation is to take place, 
at a signal the bridge is lifted up from its 
place, or if a large one it is swung round on 
a pivot, while the barge is pushed through 
with great poles. The toll is taken by aman 
on shore who lets down a small wooden shoe 
by means of a rod and line, in the shoe he 
places a ticket, and into it the bargee puts his 
money. Perhaps four or five barges have to 
pass through, this has taken ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, and this is the leading 
thoroughfare. A crowd is of course gradually 
collecting, and when the bridge is replaced, 
on rush the tide of human life more swiftly 
for its temporary restraint, which I would say 
was borne most patiently. Fancy a City 
gentleman in London stopped ten minutes 
while on his way to catch his train home. In 
fact, such a stoppage of traffic at any time 
would make life in London perfectly unbear- 
able. 

After walking along the quay and admiring 
the handsome railway bridge, I saw my friend 
off to Brussels, while I went in search of the 
English chaplain who I fancied by the name 
must be an old acquaintance. I found this to 
be the case, though unfortunately he was away. 
I enjoyed hospitality with his kind wife and 
two dear children. ‘The domestic who waited 
on us was I think English, otherwise I should 
have seen a comic custom which this lady 
described to me, and which she from having 
Dutch servants had got into. It is that of 
the ladies always washing up their own cups 
and saucers. After tea the servant brings in 
two basins one inside the other. From one 
the lady gets water for washing the cups, and 
then empties into the other ; ornamental towels 
are used for wiping, and then the precious 
china is put away by the lady’s own hands, 
and this always takes place, even at a tea- 
party. In fact, the lady told me that if she 
sent out the tea things, Dutch servants always 
left them unwashed, expecting as a matter of 
course that she would do it. 

On Saturday evening I was interested to 
see the Hoog Straat thronged with crowds of 
people, chiefly of the lower classes, who were 
promenading and making their weekly pur- 
chases. 

On Sunday, after attending the services at 
the English church in the morning and after- 
noon, I thought I should like to see a Dutch 
service in the evening. So I made my way 
to the Church of St. Lawrence. ‘The people 


began to collect at 6 o’clock ; when I got in 
at 6.30, I found the building getting well 
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filled, and the men were sitting or standing 
with their hats on. ‘They shook hands with 
one another as they came in, and laughed 
and talked, and did not forbear constantly to 
expectorate on the floor. On payment of 
about twopence, I was provided with a seat. 
At 6.45 a layman gave out a psalm, which was 
sung most heartily by all the people in unison 
to the accompaniment of the organ, which in 
grandeur and size is second only to that of 
Haarlem. A lesson from the Bible was then 
read by the same man, to which the people 
paid scarcely any attention whatever—as the 
majority of them stood about and talked to one 
another all the time. At 7 the preacher 
appeared in the pulpit, which by-the-way was 
lighted in a very good manner : over it was a 
sounding board in which had been inserted a 
piece of glass through which the light shone 
right on the preacher’s book. After a word 
or two he offered a short prayer, and then 
began to preach. He offered a few remarks 
and then gave out his text. After which 
another psalm was sung, and then he went on 
with his sermon for three-quarters of an hour. 
During the sermon two separate collections 
were made by men dressed in swallow-tail 
coats, white ties, and black gloves, by means 
of velvet bags at the end of long poles which 
they handed about; everybody seemed to 
give something on both occasions, though I 
have been told that the very smallest coins, 
representing some fractions of a penny, were 
given. 

During the singing of the psalms and the 
reading of scripture the men sat uncovered. 
At the prayers the men all stood uncovered. 
During the rest of the service most of them 
wore their hats. ‘The women sat all the time 
without even changing their posture. 

Directly the minister had pronounced the 
benediction, all hats were put on and were 
raised to the minister as they passed out, and 
often to one another. What the sermon was 
about I could not tell, as I understood no 
Dutch, 

I went into the vestry after the sermon to try 
and discover, but the clergyman spoke no 
English and I too little French to keep up a 
conversation. So all I learnt was that his 
text was from Heb. xi. 11-12. What impres- 
sion the sermon had made on the vast con- 
gregation I cannot say, they were very attentive 
while it was going on, and the talking which 
followed its conclusion may only be the Dutch 
custom. 

On Monday I succeeded in getting through 
a good deal of work. 
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Starting off quite early I walked to Schie- 
dam, for I had been told that this gave one a 
good idea of the dykes and of the flatness of 
the country. The latter there was no mistake 
about, as there was no rising ground to be 
seen anywhere. All the eye saw was green 
fields, rows of trees, black and white cows, 
and perhaps a town or village in the distance. 
Some little idea was gained as to the lowness 
of the country, for the river could be seen 
flowing at a much higher level than the houses 
on the roadside ; but, of course, the Helden 
must be visited to see what the dykes really 
are. 

On arriving at Schiedam, celebrated for its 
“Hollands,” I took the train for Delft. The 
same moment we started, a man jumped up 
from the middle of the long third-class car- 
riage in which I was travelling, and in a more 
rapid manner than I ever imagined human 
being could speak, he described most elo- 
quently and then offered for sale, first a box 
containing a number of trumpery trinkets, 
then some note books, and last of all some 
children’s watches. And before I got out at 
Delft, he had done quite a brisk trade in these 
various articles. 

Being told that no manufactories of the 
porcelain, for which Delft was famous, were 
to be seen, I made my way to the house 
in which William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
was assassinated. A soldier took me in charge 
and led me to the foot of the stairs where are 
to be seen two large bullet marks. Those 
who are familiar with “ Motley’s Dutch Re- 
public” will remember the vivid description 
of this deed wrought by Balthazar Gérard, a 
fanatical Roman Catholic. 

Not far from this is the new church in 
which is a splendid monument to William of 
Orange. It is a costly and elaborate erection 
in black and white marble, full of wonderfully 
executed details. The figure of the Prince is 
conspicuous, with his favourite little dog at 
his feet: the dog that is said to have saved 
his life from a midnight attack of Spanish 
murderers in 1572. ‘As the men approached 
they disturbed the dog, who, as it is said, 
barked and tore off his master’s bedclothes, 
and so aroused him to his danger.” —Zhrough 
Holland. 

In the centre of the Groote market stands 
alamp-post round which is written with white 
stone in the pavement an inscription in 
Dutch, which I had been before told de- 
scribed in three or four words God’s pro- 
vidence. I copied the inscription, but un- 
fortunately I do not know Dutch, and could 
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not discover any mark to denote where one 
word finished and the other began, so that I 
cannot reproduce it. 

From Delft I took the train to the Hague. 
The train took us through a piece of country 
very characteristically Dutch. Here in the 
midst of vast fields stands a windmill in soli- 
tary state, useful for pumping out the water 
from the low ground into the canal, and pictu- 
resque withal. Here we pass the canal and see 
a barge being drawn along by a horse, a slow 
but pleasant way of locomotion. Now we 
pass quaint houses, and here receive a con- 
tingent of fashionably dressed people bound 
for the town, until, passing through its suburbs, 
we arrive at the Hague itself. 

I must own to being a little disappointed 
in the city. I had heard it described in such 
glowing terms as a centre of wealth and 
fashion, and a city of palaces; and after some 
of the other cities of Europe it scarcely came 
up to my anticipations. 

The first building to attract my notice was 
the new Palais de Justice, which seemed to 
be just completed, and if my memory serves 
right, was built of red brick and white stone, 
which presented scarcely so dignified an ap- 
pearance as would be expected for so dignified 
a place. 

From this I bent my steps to the picture- 
gallery, and with this there was no feeling of 
disappointment. For here you may see Paul 
Potter’s famous picture of the “ Bull.” Here 
too may be seen the well-known picture by 
Newbrandt, ‘‘The School of Anatomy,” a 
production more wonderful than pleasant. 
Of this picture it has been said :—“It is 
somewhat singular that the spectator (who 
sees a dead body around which are eight men) 
seems hardly to notice the corpse lying before 
him at full length, the feet’ of which he can 
almost touch, although it is strongly lighted 
in contrast to the surrounding black garments 
and most faithfully represents the peculiar hue 
of a dead body, leaving no doubt that it was 
painted from nature as well as the living heads. 
The admirable art of the composition consists 
in the power of riveting the attention to the 
living in the presence of the dead.” Burger. 
Musees de la Hollande. 

There is another beautiful little picture by 
the same artist, the subject of which is “The 
Presentation in the Temple.”—“ Inthe middle 
of the temple, the fantastic architecture of 
which is lost in the darkness, the light is con- 
centrated on a group of seven persons. Some- 
one with eyes raised to heaven, and wearing 
a robe glittering with gold, is represented 
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iemtied* with the infant Christ in his arms; 
the Madonna in a light blue robe, with folded 
hands, is also kneeling ; while Joseph, on his 
knees, offers the sacrificial doves. A little to 
the left, as a counterpoise to Simeon, is the high 
priest, with a long flowing robe, and almost 
turning his back to the spectator, raising his 
right hand which gleams in the strongest light, 
in an attitude of benediction.” —Aurger. 

A small picture by G. Doré, representing 
a young mother with her babe in a cradle, is 
justly described as “one of the gems of the 
collection.” 

There are also several other paintings which 
deserve a careful study, by reason of their in- 
terest and beauty. 

A walk through the Binnenhof, with its 
curious Hall of the Knights, brought me to 
the Vijver, a large lake of water in the centre 
of the city. Around this are some of the 
finest and broadest streets to be seen in Hol- 
land. 

After lunch, in one of the best and most 
reasonable restaurants that I had met with in 
my travels, I made my way in the direction 
of Scheveningen, and in doing so passed 
the beautiful national monument in Willem’s 
Park. This has been erected to commemorate 
the restoration of the Dutch Independence 
in 1813. 


The pleasantest way to get to Scheveningen 


is by the horse-tram ; this takes you through | 
a most beautiful wood—an avenue of trees | 


which bend their branches in graceful arches 
for nearly a mile in length is traversed before 
the picturesque little village is reached. 


Here you meet a fisherwoman in her pretty | 


costume, now a shrimper, and just beyond on 


the beach, hidden in the strange wicker-chairs | 


which in the distance look like a crowd of 


hooded nuns, sits the é/i#e and fashion of | 


Holland. 
Almost an apology for a watering-place is 
this, but the Dutch make the best of it. 


They rear large hotels, and deck out gay | 


shops, and charge exorbitant prices, and then 
of course it is fashionable. 

Having no friends here, and finding that 
the wind blew rather cold, I made my way 
back to the Hague by steam-tram, and then 
hastened to the station to go back to Rotter- 
dam. Here I found several groups of young 
men, a number of whom got into the carriage 
with me, and, as we started, good ringing | 
hurrahs burst forth from those who remained | 


gone over to play a friendly cricket-match. 
The English beat somewhat easily; but I 
understood that cricket had only just been 
introduced into Holland, and that this was 
the first match that had been played. 

I made up my mind to spend my last day 
in Holland in visiting Dortrecht. I was led 
to do this from the glowing description given 
of it in “Through Holland,” and by the 
advice of a friend who had visited it. I also 
took the mode of conveyance my friend 
recommended, viz., the steamer. But un- 
fortunately I went by a boat that started at 
eight o’clock. On arriving at the quay I had 
to wait while quantities of bullocks were 
being driven off the boat, and when I got on 
board it was in a most unpleasant state. 
Still, I determined to make the best of it. 
The sail was very pleasant,—a short time 
sufficed to rearrange the vessel—and then we 
went gently on till Dortrecht was reached. 

Strolling along I saw several artists sketch 
ing one particular view on the canal. 
Accosting one, I asked him if he spoke 
English. His answer was that he ought to if 
he had not forgotten it since he left England. 
I enquired of him where I should find the 
most of interest in the town. He said I 
|could not do wrong if I kept to the canal, 
and this I found to be true. In fact I was 
much struck with the quaintness of the place. 
It cannot be better described than in the 
words of Mr. C. C. Wood:- 

“‘ Dortrecht, said to be the oldest city in 
Holland, bears this appearance. It is 
essentially a representative town of the true 
Dutch type, with all its peculiar and 
|interesting characteristics: the extreme 
| picturesqueness of quaintness and antiquity. 
Age stares you in the face. On all sides 
such an accumulation of old and interesting 
| houses, that in perambulating the streets you 
jturn your head from side to side like a 
| Chinese mandarin, and: scarce know how to 
take it all in and yet proceed. Street after 
|street of ancient houses, and every possible 
outline. Few of the square, stiff, straight 
buildings familiar to ordinary experience. 
Not only ancient outlines, but house-fronts 
also. No modernized bricks and stone ; no 
window-sashes painted white—at least for the 
most part. 

“ Now, crossing a bridge, would be caught 
the sweep of the houses overhanging the 
| water, rounding out of sight, crescent-shaped. 








on the platform; and I discovered that it was | Nothing could be more picturesque or 


some of the Dutch Twenty-two who were | 


parting with the English Eleven, who had | than one of these canals. 


ancient-looking, more quaint and interesting, 
Every house 
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hoary with age, varying in shape and size ; 


now tall, with gabled roof; now small and 
diminutive, as if gradually sinking into 
decrepitude and the grave. Here and 
there wooden balconies overhang the water, 
covered with creepers and flowers that 
drooped in graceful boughs and _ tendrils, 
emblems of life and beauty amidst decay. 
The water beneath reflected all surrounding 
objects.” —Zhrough Holland. 

The beauties of the quaint old town could 


not be seen in the visit of an hour or two— | 


a walk along the canal and to the handsome 
Gothic church and through the chief streets 


had to suffice—and then the train was taken 


back to Rotterdam again. 


| That night I crossed over to Harwich ; 
and though the boat was only built in 1880, 
jyet the next morning on deck the outcry 
/against the want of ventilation in the gentle- 
{men’s berths was unanimous. <A gentleman 
| told me that he had been to India and back 
but had never been sea-sick till that night. 
|In fact on going on board at Rotterdam, 
| when the vessel was quite at a standstill, the 
|close smell that arose was almost enough to 
|make one ill, without any motion at all. 

In about an hour-and-a-half Harwich is 
|reached, and we are soon run up to Lon- 
|}don; not sorry to get back to old England 
again. 


HOS IS dO 


THE Two Cups. 


wm 


5 FT and again with thirsting lip the sparkling cup I drained, 
Nor paused till of the sweet strong draught the dregs alone remained ! 


NG a) 


But as I laid it down I sighed, for I could never see 


The unknown hand that filled the cup and held it out to me. 


At last against my lips was pressed—one dark and feverish day— 

A cup, so loathsome and so strange, I trembling turned away, 

And cried: “Though parched and faint for thirst—from ¢zs I only shrink !” 
But still against my lips was pressed the draught I dared not drink! 


Then thick and fast fell blows that bowed my aching, troubled head ! 
I cowed in vain, in vain I cried, and tears of pleading shed! 


At length, in terror and in pain, I raised 


my streaming eyes— 


Worth while the shrinking and the woe, that glorious surprise ! 


For lo, a Face !—Love, utter love 


unspeakable, Divine ! 


[ could but gaze, and let it fill that fainting soul of mine ! 


Then closer to my lips was pressed the c 


up that made me quail, 


I saw the hand that held it fast was pierced as with a nail! 


And so in trembling haste I took that oft-refus¢d cup ; 


Tho’ bitter—loathsome never more—and drank it slowly up. 
His eyes were on my face the while, and watched to see me drain 
The cup His love-pierced hand had held of wisely-ordered pain ! 


And now, whate’er may be the draught that I am bid to drink, 
I sometimes smile and often weep, but never quail or shrink ! 

The sparkling cup is sigh/ess now—the loathed—I drink it up! 
Content when I have whispered low : 


“My Master holds the cup!” 


E. F. 




















By THE AUTHOR or “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN 


CHAPTER XIII.—RAMBLES IN THE FOREST 


GLADES. 





NURSE TELLS A STORY. 





9G HE winter came and went, and 
‘wix/ spring returned, bringing some 
renewal of health to the little 
gir. Indeed, as summer drew 
on, she was apparently much as 
usual—still delicate—but able to attend to 
her lessons as formerly, and able to visit 
amongst the cottagers with the Tante, or 
with nurse and Lulu to ramble through 
the sweet forest glades. They did not go 
far, however, and she never saw again the 
spot where they had enjoyed their happy 
picnic the day that Franz was lost. She still 
talked of him as lost, and always lived in 
the expectation of his being found one day. 
After the first time, the Countess had avoided 
paining her by alluding to the fear that 
Franz was dead, and the tears often stood 
in her own eyes as the child trustfully in- 
cluded his name in her morning and even- 
ing prayers, asking that he should be pre- 
served from all harm and temptation, and 
that God would be pleased to bring him 
safe back to them soon. 

The disappearance of the little heir had 
excited much sympathy in the village, and 
although in two or three houses the growing 
democratic spirit was sufficiently strong for 
some of the members to declare publicly 
that it would be better, in their opinion, if 
all counts and their like disappeared off the 
face of the earth; still, in private, even these 
individuals were personally so far attached 
to the kindly family at the Schloss as to feel 
real concern for the sorrow that had fallen 
upon it. Lina’s illness, too, had called 
forth many little testimonies of goodwill and 
regard; and Yella, who had formerly 
appeared flighty, off-hand, and anything 
but satisfactory in her demeanour, surprised 
the Countess by the untiring small attentions 
which she continued to pay to the little 
invalid. Sometimes it was a bouquet of 
wild flowers that she brought; again, the 
first spray of wood-strawberries, which she 
had found in some sheltered, sunny nook, 
ripened unusually early ; then it was a little 
pot of virgin honey from her grandmother’s 
hives ; or the finest blossoms from their own 
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THE Biack Forest,” “ LITTLE TIA,” ETc. 


little garden. When Lina had become suffi- 
ciently strong to be out and about again, it 
was a great pleasure to her to make some 
return for these little offerings of affection 
on the girl’s part by carrying soup and com- 
forts to Yella’s grandfather, who, during the 
winter, had failed rapidly, and was now almost 
bedridden. 

The child was very happy to be again free 
to ramble in the open air. The month of 
August was lovely that year, and after her 
long confinement to the house nature seemed 
to her very beautiful indeed. She loved to 
sit in the forest glades, breathing in the 
sweet, aromatic odour of the pine-trees, and 
listening to some simple story read or told 
by the Tante or old nurse. One day, when 
she had tired herself with gathering flowers, 
Minna had made her a little couch of moss 
and bracken, on the soft natural bed of fir- 
needles which thickly strewed the ground, 
and she lay dreamily, with her head against 
a tree-stem, only half awake, while nurse, in 
a hushed tone, told Lulu a story. She held 
in a loosened grasp a large, bright bunch of 
golden St. John’s wort, purple campanulas, 
and pink persicaria. Wild bees were buzz- 
ing in every flower-cup around. Nurse’s 
voice mingled curiously with the sound of 
their humming, the boom of the beetles as 
they whizzed past her face, and the whirr of 
the grasshoppers at her feet. Presently a 
fawn came out from the forest depths. It 
saw her, and with a little run entered the 
shadowy thicket again, winding through the 
maze of upright fir-stems. She did not move, 
and anon it returned and began to feed. 
Suddenly it seemed to take alarm again, and 
with one bound it was gone. Lina awoke 
from her dream, and heard Lulu asking for 
another story, and she listened this time as 
nurse began— 

“A little girl was one day playing with a 
number of toys under the shade of some fine 
lime-trees. She had run about till she was 
tired, and at last threw herself down upon 
the grass, exclaiming, ‘Oh, I am so hot; and 
so tired! And now it will be so stupid 
sitting -here without anyone to talk to! I 
wish Linette were here. How nice it would 
be if dolly could talk to me!’ And the little 
girl took from the ground an old wooden 
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“¢ Ves,’ said the other lady, ‘it is always 


hair, and very red fat cheeks; and she set| more sensible to give a thing that will last.’ 


the doll up by her side, with her back against 


“And so I was bought; but imagine what 


one of the trees, again saying,—‘ Ah! how I|I felt when, after being wrapped up in paper 
wish she would talk—do talk, please, dear|and carried home by the lady, I heard her 
dolly.’ When to her surprise, a voice which | say, as I was placed in a drawer beneath a 


seemed to come from the doll replied— heap of clothes, ‘I will put dolly here, till 
_“*Tf you like to hear my history, dear| Linette’s birthday, as she will be sure not 
little mistress, I will tell it you.’ to look in here.’ ‘ Dear me!’ I thought to 


“That I should, dolly, very much in-| myself, ‘it is very hot in here! I hope I 


deed,’ cried the little girl ; when dolly began 
as follows— 


shall not have long to wait ; and all in the 
dark ; with nothing to amuse me.’ [I felt 


“ «The first thing I remember after I was/ half inclined to cry; and then I thought that 


made into a doll 


perhaps the birthday would soon come, and 


*** Made into a doll!’ said the little girl, | that being impatient would not make it come 


whose name was Louisechen ; ‘why, what} quicker. 
and I heard the lady walking about the room, 


were you before ?’ 


So I lay stiff and still on my back; 


“¢Well,’ said dolly, ‘I was part of a large|and putting things away, and then I heard 


tree, once upon atime; and when the tree 
was cut down, I was taken, with a number of 


other bits about the same size as myself, and | very dull for you ! 


I was cut and smoothed and painted, and 
then I had arms and legs put on me, and a 
wig ; and then I was sent to a shop, where I 
was dressed, and stuck up for a very long 
time inside a glass case. It was very dull 
work indeed, in there, but I had a number of 
companions, and so there I stood and stood 
and stared, and wondered when I should be 
allowed to go out of the case, when one day 
I was taken out for a little girl to look at. 
She did not like me so well as my neighbour 
with light flaxen hair, and so I was not bought 
then. However, the shopman forgot to put 
me into the case again, where I was before, 
and so I saw a great many people who came 
into the shop, and they very often looked at 
me, and I was nearly bought several times. 
Some folks admired me very much. Then I 
felt so proud of my fine hair. It was much 
better then than it is now, and my cheeks 
were much redder and brighter. But once I 
remember when a good-natured old gentle- 
man wanted to buy me for a little girl who 
was about your size, that she would not have 
me, and called mea fright! I never could 
have liked to belong to her after that. But 
she did not have me. So the next day—and 
I have reason to remember that well—two 
ladies came into the shop together, and said 
that they wished to purchase a doll. The 
shopman showed them a great many—some 
very nice ones of wax, and of all kinds ; but 
at last the younger lady said, ‘ Well, do you 
know, I do not think we can do better than 
buy this capital wooden one for Linette ; for 
you see it will not break easily, and she will 
like it the better for that.’ 





| her open the door and go downstairs.’ 


“Poor dolly!’ cried Louisechen, ‘ how 
Did you stay there long ?’ 
*¢ Presently,’ said dolly, ‘the door of the 


room opened ; then I heard someone come 
into the room, and at last the drawer in which 
I was began to move, and some things were 
taken out, and others were put in. Then I 
was lifted up, and the paper round my head 
was untwisted, and a voice exclaimed, ‘So 
the young Countess has brought this doll 
home for the birthday-table. Well, it is a 
nice one!’ ‘Then the paper was twisted up 
again, and I was laid in my old place, but 
not so much covered up as before. Some 
time after, the lady came upstairs again, with 
a gentleman, and took me out and showed 
me to him, saying, ‘ This is what I have for 
Linette to-morrow ;’ and. he replied— 


“Well, it is a good, useful one, at all 


events ; though I must own I don’t call it a 
beauty,’ and here he laughed. ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘I daresay Linette will like it just as 
well, and better, in spite of that.’ 


“¢The next morning, I suppose it was, 


but I am not at all sure how long I lay in 
that dark, lonely place, I was taken out, and, 
with a number of other parcels, put upon a 
table, amongst sweetmeats and flowers. We 
were covered all over with a cloth, and then 
I heard the elder lady call, ‘ Linette!’ and 
a little girl came skipping into the room. 
She was told to uncover us, and that all she 
saw was for her, and she was to guess who 
had given her the different things. There 
were story-books and a workbox, and a 
pocket-book and pencils, before she came to 
me, but when I was unwrapped (I don’t 
think I ever looked so well before) she was 
greatly delighted, and cried out— 
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“*QOh! this is just what I wanted, and I am 

sure it is your present, Tantchen,’ and she 
looked up at the young lady. ‘Oh, thank 
you! What a beautiful doll!’ and she took 
me in her arms, as if she was afraid I might 
run away from her, and then she tripped 
round the table to kiss the kind Tante. Well, 
after breakfast I was taken into the nursery, 
and at first taken great care of, but after a 
time little Count Fritz got hold of me and 
used me very ill ; and one day between them 
they let me fall, and made this-mark on my 
cheek, which you see. And once, when 
Linette was out, Fritz began to paint my face. 
Luckily Linette came home in time, and 
washed it off as well as she could. But I 
have never looked so well since. Not very 
jong ago Linette gave me to you, as you told 
her you would like to have me, and she had 
grown tired of her old friend, now that I am 
not so pretty as I used to be, I suppose? 
3ut you will still value me for my lasting 
qualities, won’t you?’” And it was Linette 
who spoke, as she came laughingly from be- 
hind the tree, to the great astonishment of 
little Louisechen, who was right glad to see her, 
but half sorry that her dear dolly had, after 
all, not told her its own history. 

Lina laughed at this ending to nurse’s story, 
and sat up, while Lulu nodded her little head 
and said, “I know, nurse, you have been 
telling all about auntie and uncle, and Aunt 
Léontine, and Lina, and me, and—” here she 
lowered her voice and looked grave— and 
Franz—” 

Lina looked grave too at this name, and 
nurse said tenderly, “ Are you quite rested, 
dearie? You ought not to stay out any later. 
See, the sun has caught the corn and clover- 
fields out yonder. It is later than I thought.” 

“‘ But how beautiful it is to see the gold and 
purple light on them, Minna,” said Lina, ‘‘and 
I have had such a nice rest, thank you for 
letting me.” 

And so they hastened home. 


XIV. —- A LETTER FROM 
LEONTINE. 


CHAPTER AUNT 


HE children found the Countess seated 

in the alcove with a letter in her hand. 

She came in, saying, “I have a letter from 
Aunt Léontine, Lina, and I think you would 
like to hear it. Come to my boudoir when 


you have taken off your things—and my Bébé 
may come by-and-by, too,” she added, kissing 
little Lulu— in half-an-hour, tell nurse.” 





The letter interested Lina very much. First 
it said that the date of Aunt Léontine’s mar- 
riage with her brave sailor bridegroom was 
fixed, and that she trusted that Lina would 
be strong and well enough to come and be 
her bridesmaid on the occasion. Then it 
went on—‘I hope you have felt as I do about 
Marshal Bazaine’s escape on the gth. The 
man of Metz has got away from his island 
prison at Santa Margherita, by the help of his 
wife! I suppose you know that she has 
written to the French Government to say that 
it has been her sole doing, and that they have 
no one else to blame or to suspect? Whata 
wife, and whata woman! I feel proud of her 
and for her; and I am so heartily and sincerely 
glad that we Germans are protecting Bazaine, 
and even rejoicing at his escape. My Leopold 
says that at the time of the trial Prince 
Friedrich Karl, as besieger at Metz, wrote to 
the French tribunal at Versailles, declaring 
that the Marshal had done all that in anyone 
lay to save the town, and that he had himself 
been nearly forced to raise the siege—that the 
suspicions and blame that attached to Bazaine 
were all utterly groundless and unjust, and 
that he could not see such a man condemned 
without laying before them these statements, 
which he, if anyone, had a right to make. 
Bazaine possesses the letter, or a copy of it. 1 
hope that he will recover from the effects of 
the excitement of that anxious night of the 
gth, and the bruises he sustained in descend 
ing by that sixty-foot long swinging rope, and 
his final splash into the water, and that he 
may live long to comfort the heart of that 
brave young wife, whose arms rowed him off 
from his isle of banishment. I like so much 
her frank courage in writing’ at once to the 
French Government to say that only she her 
self and her cousin knew of the attempt, or 
carried it into execution, so that none of the 
suspected people, who were at once seized, 
might suffer on her account or her husband's.” 

Lina’s eyes glistened as she listened to’ this 
letter. She had been very much excited over 
the news read from the daily papers by the 
Count a few mornings ago, and with her tutor 
had followed the whole scene of the escape, 
finding the places on the map—whence the 
Marshal had started from the island, and 
where he had landed, etc. The only thing 
that perplexed her sense of right was that he 
had broken his parole. 

“Ah!” said the Tante. “That is the 
weak point. One wishes it had not been so. 
He would probably have died under the con- 
finement, and he had wife and children to 
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think of; still, there is the broad, plain maxim 
that we are ‘not to do evil that good may 
come,’ ” 

Here the question dropped, for Lulu came 
bounding in, and she was very full of nurse’s 
story, which she retailed after her own fashion 
to the dear Tante. 


CHAPTER XV.—-A TIME OF SICKNESS AND 
SORROW. 


INA and Lulu, too, went with the uncle 
and aunt to Tante Léontine’s wed- 
ding. Both the little girls were her brides- 
maids, and a pretty little pair they were. 
Lina especially looked very fairylike and 
interesting, and one of the guests afterwards 
said that he had expected her to spread a 
pair of gauzy wings and vanish after the 
festivities were over. Aunt Dorothea sighed, 
for the words were to her suggestive of sad 
fears and thoughts; but the little girl herself 
smiled a very sweet smile at the speaker, and 
laughed a low soft laugh of pleasure at the 
picture called up to her own mind’s eye, 
connected with happy readings of Hans 
Andersen’s tales and other fairy-lore. 

The bridegroom’s father was a kindly old 
gentleman, who took a good deal of notice 
of the quiet, gentle, little maiden. He was 
of the old-fashioned school; wore a buff 
waistcoat and a spotted print neckcloth, and 
made a point of concluding dessert with a 
morsel of bread and bit of butter. He de- 
clared he would rather give up all the courses 
between the soup and the sweets than not 
have his duster-brod to wind up with. It was 
an old custom, and he liked to keep it up. 
He invited Lina to come and see him and 
his old wife again next summer. 

But when next summer came round Lina 
was weaker than she had been yet, and the 
Countess was recommended to let her try 
some famous baths, and later in the season 
to take her to make the grape-cure in the 
South. The winter passed sadly by, for Lina 
seemed, in spite of all care, to be sensibly 
fading. As the milder weather returned some 
degree of health and strength came with it, 
and once more the Countess felt less anxious 


only grieved to have to leave those dear to 
her to sorrow for her; and her one great 
wish was that Franz could have been there 
to help to console them. Bébé was a dear 
little pet ; but she could not be to them, she 
knew, what the little heir would or should 
have been. ‘The lesson her aunt now con- 
tinually sought to teach her was, to say with 
heart and soul, “ Thy will be done.” 

And she learnt to say it. Looking up- 
wards unto Jesus, earthly cares and griefs 
and longings faded before the glory that was 
to come ; and her prayer now was 


“Let but my fainting heart be blest 
With Thy sweet spirit for its guest, 
My God, to Thee I leave the rest, 

Thy wil! be done.” 


And she often asked Aunt Dorothea to 
repeat the lines she had once quoted to 
her— 


“Tn simple trust go forward 
Till every wish is still ; 
The love of God, thy Father 

In heaven thy soul shall fill. 
There shalt thou fully rest ; 
There be for ever blest.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—SAD TIDINGS, 


‘TI give thee joy, my darling ! 
E-scaped—set free! set free ! 
Che young life-hours of sorrow 
Wear on how wearily! 
There is no sorrow yonder, 
Where Jesus welcomes thee. 


I give thee joy, my darling! 

Thy sleep is calm and sweet, 
And thy bosom heaves no longer 

With that painful, fluttering beat. 
Till the resurrection morning 

Lie still, O tired feet. 


I give thee joy, my darling ! 
The weight is off thy breast ! 

This world is dark and stormy 
With Jesus, that is best. 

The last teardrops have fallen: 
Sweet eyes, now take your rest.” 


ARLY autumn had set in, and the 
wind blew chill through the pine- 
woods about the chateau when the Countess, 








about her little adopted daughter. But as 
the months sped on the flicker of strength | 
died down again, and another winter found 
the delicate child a confirmed invalid. How| 
long she might thus linger was a question a} 


weeks or months, the doctors said, and she 


one sad day, seated herself, with tear-dimmed 
eyes, to write to her sister Léontine, the Frau 
Capitain Vogel. 

““It has pleased the Good Shepherd,” she 


wrote, “to take our little white lamb to Him- 
self. All thanks be to Him for His great 


knew it. She had no fear of death; she|love to her. We shall miss her sadly; but 
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none who sees the sweet,’ pure calmness of 
the restful face could grudge her the crown 
so early won. 

“She lies now surrounded by flowers—a 
sight too fair and pure for earth. We all 
thought she would still rally till yesterday. 
This morning, after a suddenly cold night, 
as the sun rose sparkling and glittering on 
the frosty earth, our dear child’s spirit fled 
away, leaving the slight and fragile body 
resting against my breast. 

“T do indeed wish that you could see our 
little lamb as she lies amongst the flowers. 
It is almost useless to try to describe the 
look of reverence, of perfect confidence, and 
patient waiting on the childish face. It is 
quite indescribable. It is no smile, only 
intense peace, and a sort of expression of 
glad reverence, as though she were looking 
through the closed eyelids into heaven and 
was glad. 

“How can I wish her back, dear heart ? 
How could we, with all our love and care, 
have saved her from the pains and sorrows 
which now she will never know! She has 
been a link and a help to many of us, I think, 
in a different way from that which, in our 
blindness, we hoped. 

“* Now there is only our little Lulu left to 
us. May she be spared! If it be God’s 
will!” 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN UNEXPECTED RECOG- 
NITION. 


T was a dull morning, very dark and 
cold, although autumn was still not 


. very far advanced. By degrees the grey 


curtain of cloud began to open here and 
there, and then it rolled up above the forest 
tops, and folded itself upon the sides of the 
mountains, or gathered in masses in the 
ravines, and the scattered farms began to 
show the first signs of awakening life in the 
tiny light shafts of smoke which arose from 
first one and then another chimney. Pre- 
sently a man might be seen going fieldwards 
with his scythe upon his shoulders, or a 
woman with her short pruning-hook going 
to the forest for sticks or fodder, and the 
birds twittered, and a soft light on the hori- 
zon told that the sun was above the hills. 

At Heustadt a party of strolling players 
and jugglers made halt with their vans that 
the horses might feed; and in the great, 
clean, spacious, low-pitched guest-room of 
the “ Fir-tree Inn” the men, some of them, 





drank coffee from steaming bowls. Amongst 
the latter was a little boy, apparently about 
eight or nine years old, who amused himself 
with watching the assembled company. A 


waggoner or two, coming down with loads of 


wood from the mountains, were refreshing 
themselves with huge lumps of black bread 
and cheese; three foresters, in their grey and 
green dresses, were smoking and drinking 
beer. These especially attracted the boy’s 
attention, and so fixedly was he regarding 
them that he had forgotten to drink his coffee 
when the call was given to break up and 
start, and just as the hungry child, aroused 
to sudden remembrance, was putting his lips 
to the bowl, a cuff on the side of his head 
caused him to spill nearly the whole, and he 
was told roughly to “Come along ; why had 
he not drunk it before ?” 

Wearily he followed the caravan to the 
camping-place, and here, after performing the 
hundred and one small offices which fell to 
his daily lot in their wanderings, he at last 
lay down under one of the waggons, and 
quickly went to sleep. He was awakened 
by the slow and heavy booming of a bell. 
It was the Sturmglocke of the neighbouring 
village, calling all able hands to. assist in 
extinguishing a fire which had broken out in 
some adjacent farm-buildings. There had 
been several incendiary fires in the district of 
late, and this was another. The boy started 
up. The camping-place was almost deserted. 
He could see the flames rising wildly above 
the adjacent house-tops ; farm-servants came 
dashing by on hastily bridled horses ; women 
and men flew about, crying, “Eimer! Eimer!” 
(pails! pails!) “Can you lend us any pails ?” 
And every available cart or barrow, which 
could possibly hold or carry water, little or 
much, was dragged or drawn to the pond 
close by. Then came the wild gallop of the 
engines, and the shout as they approached, 
followed by the winding and screwing to- 
gether of the hose, and at last the full play 
of water upon the blazing, smoking granary. 
When the boy reached the spot the flames 
were already subdued, but all thought of 
saving the inflammable wooden tenement 
was gone. Happily there was little in it. 
The scene in and about the pond was a 
busy one, and upon the nearer house-roofs 
were stationed urchins with pails of water in 
case of sparks settling on them. The wind 
had changed almost with the outbreak of the 
fire, or the village would have stood in no 
little danger. 

The strolling company returned in scattered 
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groups to their camp. The little boy, lag-| 
ging wearily behind, wandered into a pretty | 
garden. It was that of the Chateau von| 
Schénheim. The door under the portico} 
stood open. He entered it as if in a dream, | 
and going up to a rocking-horse which was in | 
the hall, he got upon its back. Hearing the | 
sound, old Minna, who was passing up the| 
staircase, looked round. | 
* Ah! nurse Minna,” said the boy, what | 
a long time it is since I rode my horse!” | 
The good old woman, who had been about 
to scold and drive off the intruder, started at | 
the familiar voice and features, and the next | 
moment, with a loud cry of “Franz! It is| 
Franz, Count von Schénheim!” she caught 
the boy in her arms. 
Spitz jumped up from a nap on the mat, | 
and barked and jumped about him, and soon 
every inmate of the chateau was collected 
about the little long-lost heir; for he it was 
indeed, led back, under God’s providence, 
by a true instinct, and the force of long-| 
buried childish memories, to his home and 
people. 
Half-bewildered, he looked around and 
asked for Lina. Her memory had always) 
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curiously mingled in his comradeship with 
the friendly little Lotte; and now his first 
question was, “ Where is Lina?” 

For an instant no one answered. 

“She is in heaven, my boy,” said Aunt 
Dorothea, tears raining down as she pressed 
him closely to her. 

The news of the newly-found heir went 
like wildfire through the village, and reaching 
the strolling players, they took fright and 
decamped ; although to do them justice, it 
must be said that they personally knew 
nothing of Franz’s history or who he was. 
The man and woman who had originally 
stolen him had died, and since then he had 
passed into the hands of various masters. 


The manner of the little heir’s return is a 
true incident. The joy over it was great, 
still greater the thankfulness. We will here 
bid adieu to him and to those who had so 
long and sadly mourned his loss, trusting 
that he will, by loving obedience, do his 
best to make amends for all the pain he 


| caused them, and that he will put in practice 


the holy lessons taught him by the good 
Countess, his aunt, and adopted mother. 


ne - se 
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XVIII.—MARTHA AND MARY. 

‘* Now it came to pass, as they went, that he| 
entered into a certain village: and a certain woman | 
named Martha received him into her house. And 
she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and came to him, and said, | 
Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone? bid her therefore that she help 
me.”—Luke x. 38-40. 


determined. The Evangelists are very sparing 
in their historic notices of the persons men- 
tioned by them. They just give us what is 
barely necessary, and restrict themselves to a 
delineation of their inner life. It is clear, 
however, that Martha was the head of the 
family. The house was hers, she opened it 
to Jesus, and felt herself greatly honoured in 
being the hostess of such a Guest. Let us 


|contemplate this domestic scene, and listen 


trates the travels of our Lord. 








HIS graphic little narrative illus-| to the talk which passes. 


The whole family, exclusive of domestics, 


As he goes, attended by His| consisted of three persons—two sisters and a 
disciples, He comes to “a cer-| brother. Of the character of Lazarus we 


tain village” which is not named, | learn next to nothing ; but as it is stated that 
but which we know was Bethany. “A cer-| Jesus loved him, we may love him too. 


tain woman named Martha” receives Him | 


They lived in affluence. Martha’s “much 


into her house; and the Evangelist in a| serving” shows that she had much wherewith 
moment photographs the scene, and shows/|to serve. Mary afterwards gave ten English 
us what is passing. Whether Martha was a| pounds for a pot of ointment sufficient only 
widow or remained unmarried cannot be/for one anointing, which proves that she was 
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mot poor. When Lazarus died, “many Jews 
‘came from Jerusalem” to condole with the 
‘bereaved sisters; and it was not then the 
‘custom any more than it is now for a great 
mumber of people to go two or three miles to 
‘weep at a poor man’s grave. But though 
rich, 'they all were pious. For “ Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” From 
this saying, coupled with His frequent visits 
tto ‘them, it is clear that our Lord had some 
‘particular friends whom He loved more than 
His other friends, and that He visited them 
the <oftenest. He loved them most who 
loved Him most, and went the oftenest where 
‘Hie was most welcome. 

Of Martha many harsh things have been 
‘spoken, though she appears to have been one 
of the most admirable women in the Bible. 

When His end was drawing near; when to 
be His friend was to incur the enmity of the 
rulers ; when it was perilous to entertain 
Him she opened her door to Jesus. All 
honour to such brave women! She loved 
Him as He loved her, and was, in fact, a 
heroine in His cause. Her housewifery was 
admirable. She deemed it not beneath her 
to superintend the kitchen. An affectation 
of dignity and delicacy and _ refinement 
reduces the temperature of some homes to 
that of a Lapland winter. The Scriptures 
everywhere give honour to the stirring house- 
wife ; and the appropriate punishment of the 
man who blames her, is to condemn him to a 
lifelong union with a wife of the opposite 
kind. 

And Martha should be admired for her 
«are and hospitality on this occasion. As 
mistress of the house it was her business to 
provide. The visit was unexpected, and the 
jarder might be low. ‘The disciples were 
‘with the Master, so that “much serving” was 
a necessity. A little would not suffice for 
thirteen tired and hungry men. Surely, to 
get ready a suitable entertainment was no 
trifling responsibility. Bravely she attempts 
ithe task. She does not know how to be 
hogpitable enough, and surely she needs 
assistance. Is it wonderful that she desires 
ix? Is it inexplicable that her sister's 
inactivity vexes her ? 

She was not wrong in her “ much serving,” 
but only in allowing it to “ cumber;” that 
is, to disturb, perplex, distract her. She got 
fussy and excited, and made too much of it. 
Herein she was in error. Care is proper, 
«are is duty; cumber is folly, cumber is sin. 
But for this, Martha’s conduct might well be 
copied by many a Mary; for there is much 








dawdling, maudlin, and morbid ‘sentimentality 
among Christians which hides wnder that 
fair name. 

Martha’s appeal to Jesus shows that for 
some time before she spoke she had been 
harbouring unamiable and hostile thoughts, 
such as, “ Mary is idle,” “The Master cares 
not for me,” ‘‘ Such usage is intolerable !” 

“My sister hath left me.” Mary had 
helped her, it seems, at first; but had //t 
her to go to Jesus. ‘The sisters were not 
constituted alike. Martha was naturally 
active, Mary was naturally quiet; Martha 
was all for work, Mary for meditation ; yet 
Martha’s words imply—what can scarcely be 
the truth—that she, too, would have preferred 
taking Mary’s part. She is envious and 
jealous of her sister. Jesus may think /that 
Mary loves Him more! Let them work 
together and rest together—sup with Christ 
together, and then sit at His feet together ! 
Such were Martha’s cogitations, as she hurried 
from parlour to kitchen, from kitchen to 


parlour— 


‘Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


“Lord, dost Thou not care?” She is 
respectful enough at first, but immediately 
she becomes uncourteous and rude to her 
great Guest. There is love, there is re- 
verence in her first word, ‘‘ Lord!” but what 
can piety itself do, after simmering so long 
over a fiery temper? As if she had said, 
“Ts it considerate, is it kind, to keep Mary 
idling there? Does it give Thee no concern 
to see me slaving myself to death for Thy 
sake?” Poor Martha! all this to be put 
down to her inordinate care and cumber. 
Poor Martha! when she is caring, Mary must 
care, and Jesus must care, and everybody 
must care, or else she is past living with. 

“To serve alone.” ‘There is a spice of 
boastfulness in this. Ske was doing all the 
work! Mary did help at first just a little, 
but she soon got tired of that! If Jesus got 
any food, or any needful service done that 
night, let Him not look to Mary for it! It 
is so much easier to sit and listen than it is 
to drudge and serve! 

“Bid her therefore that she help me.” 
This is downright thoughtlessness and rude- 
ness. As if it would be respectful to leave 
their great Guest alone! As if He, whose 
meat and drink was to do the will of His 
Father, had only entered her house for the 
sake of what He could get! She does not 
beckon to Mary, or whisper a word in her 
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ear, but speaks out boldly before the disciples 
and in the very presence of the Master, as if 
to listen to Him just then was a culpable 
waste of time. 

God forbid that we should do injustice to 
Martha! She was a good woman, and there 
are not a few good women, and good men 
too of the same type now. Her meaning 
throughout was good ; but she was just as 
confused and distracted and irritable as I 
have said. Whatever is said here in her 
disfavour may also be said of all those 
unquiet souls who are “cumbered” and 
“careful and troubled about many things ” 
respecting Christ and the cause of Christ— 
who are evermore looking out for oppor- 
tunities to serve Christ, but are not equally 
concerned to be much with Him in private. 

PATROBAS. 


XIX.—MARY AND MARTHA, 


** And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. And Jesus 
answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things: But one 
thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.”—Luke x. 


39 41, 42. 


ERE the ¢rue Mary appears before us. 
“She had a sister called Mary, which 
also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.” She 
had a more correct, a more perfect appreciation 
of the character and the mission of our Lord. 
She knew that He had come from heaven to 
bring the bread of life to her hungry soul ; 
and therefore, all reverence, all composure, 
all attention, she sat feeding on the doctrine 
of eternal life. She seems to say, “ Now is 
my summer—this is my harvest, let me re- 
deem the time!” and from this high purpose 
she means not to be diverted. “They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved.” All the storms 
that blow cannot remove Mary out of her 
place. ‘There she sits, thirsting for spiritual 
knowledge, and drinking in Christ’s words, 
as if they were health and joy. 

Would we obtain this knowledge ? We too 
must sit at the feet of Jesus. We must say 
in our hearts, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth;” “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” Our sitting at Christ’s feet, when we 
hear His word, implies that we are ready to 
receive it, and resolved to be governed by it. 
Let us never forget that we must sit at His 
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if now we sit at His feet, we shall by-and-by 
sit with Him on His throne. 

The Master in His answer reproves the 
over-anxiety of Martha, shows what it is that 
should occupy her chief attention, and praises. 
Mary’s superior wisdom. 

“Martha, Martha!” How tender is the 
reproof! As if He had said, “Poor Martha! 
thou findest many little things to fret at, and 
they put thee out of humour ; but why are so. 
‘many things,’ together with such great ex- 
actness, elegance, and variety, necessary for 
Me? Are My delights im eating and drinking > 
A plainer repast will do.” 

Yet, amidst all this gentleness and kindness 
we discern the edge of a keen rebuke. When 
our Lord spoke any name twice over—‘ Saul, 
Saul,” “Simon, Simon,” “ Martha, Martha,” 
—it was to bespeak attention to an earnest 
and solemn warning. 

They are not always in the right who are 
the forwardest to appeal to God. He will 
not espouse our unjust and needless quarrels. 
The cares which He lays upon us we may 
cast back upon Him, but not those voluntary 
cares which we bring upon ourselves. He 
tells Martha plainly that, with all her hard 
striving to please Him, He is better pleased 
with Mary. He prefers feeding others to. 
being fed Himself. He would rather feed a 
beggar than sup with Solomon. “He came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister,, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

“But one thing is needful.” What for ? 
The right reception of the Lord Jesus ; for it 
was this that both sisters were solicitous about, 
though their notions were so different. For 
this, not ‘‘ many things,” but “ one ” is need- 
ful. What is that “one thing”? The dis- 
position which Mary showed to hear and 
keep Christ’s words. He does not say that 
Martha is destitute of this disposition, but 
seems to intimate that she is in danger of 
losing it amidst the turmoil and cares of life. 

“And Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.” 
Mary was grievously misunderstood, and that 
by her own sister. So, when she anointed 
the Lord with spikenard, all the twelve 
apostles misunderstood her. Though all this. 
could not but be painful, she said nothing in 
her own defence ; yet, surely, her very silence 
pleaded eloquently for her, saying— 


“ But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me!” 


And the Lord did answer for her. For 





feet, or else be made his footstool; but that, 


anointing Him as for His burial, she was to 
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THE TOUCH OF FAITH. 








be praised for ever; and by sitting at His 
feet, she had found the one thing needful. 

This “good part ”—this privilege of sitting 
at His feet—Martha would have “ taken away 
from her,” at least for a season; but the Master 
would not have it so: as long as she wishes 
to keep it, it shall never be taken away. 

The words suggest a comparison with the 
choice of Martha—‘ many things,” much 
“care,” much “trouble,” much “ cumber,” 
much distraction, much uncharitableness, 
much want of serenity and sweetness. This 
was the “part ” Martha had “chosen.” The 
‘good part” had not come to Mary by chance 
—it had not been forced upon her, she got it 
by her own free choice. If we would have 
this “ good part,” we also must choose it for 


ourselves, saying—in effect, “I have reckoned | 





up the cost, and this is my decision : I choose 
Christ. I will sooner part with all things than 
I will part with Him !” 

It is pleasant to observe that, at the raising 
up of Lazarus, Martha stands before us in a 
better light—though she is still all activity, 
while Mary is quietly weeping. At the supper 
in Simon’s house, she appears again “ serv- 
ing,” but she is not “cumbered,” she is not 
impatient now. When the voices of all the 
twelve are lifted up against her gentle sister, 
her voice is not amongst them. The tender 
reproof of the Master had answered its gra- 
cious purpose, and Martha’s path was “‘as the 
shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 

PATROBAS. 


THE ToucH of Faitn. 


SUFFERING woman, pressing through the crowd, 
Stretched forth her wasted hand and touched the hem 
Of Jesu’s garment; and he spake aloud, 


“ Who touched Me?” 


“ Tt was vain to question them,” 


Urged one of His disciples, “ for the press 


Was great ;” 


and many might have touched His dress. 


But, sure that virtue had gone out of Him, 
He waited, till the sufferer, trembling, came 


And told Him all. 


Her heavy eyes were dim 


With tears, lest He should visit her with blame. 
But He saw nothing save the faithful soul.— 
“‘Daughter,” He said, “thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


Dear Lord, dear Lord, we need Thy healing still, 
As much as did this woman in old days ; 

We cannot rest, our life-blood flows at will— 
Staunch Thou the tide, make whole our evil ways, 

Increase our faith, to those who lack it give, 
That dying souls may touch Thee and may live. 





J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON, 
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Isaac Newsoip’s Legacy. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XVII, — JASPER RAWDON GROws|of frivolity in which they had hitherto per- 
TIRED OF THE BUSH, AND ISSACHAR | mitted themselves to indulge. 
JOEL IS VERY MUCH EXCITED. Since the day that Jasper Rawdon had 
made good his escape from durance in the 
jF all methods of locomotion that’ squatter’s granary, Donald MacLean had kept 
which lies at the disposal of the a sharp look-out for any reappearance of that 
imagination is by far the most! eminently objectionable character, either on 
convenient on the score of readi- | that or neighbouring estates. 
ness and ease and the most to} Douce and Pawkie had twice or thrice, as 
be desired if speedy travel is a matter of im- | we know, had the opportunity of becoming 
| portance. acquainted with the bushranger, and was very 
My last chapter left author and reader| certain to know him again, should time and 
listening to the conversation of Isaac New-| circumstance bring him within the range either 
bold and his mother in their cosy cottage. | of their vision or their scent. 
This chapter finds us “over the sea and far} One morning as the canny Scotchman was 
away ” in the broad island, or rather continent, | pursuing his way on his periodical journey to 
that lies awaiting the arrival of Europe’s sur-| Gumtree Hill, and when he had arrived at the 
plus population, beneath the Southern Cross. | point of the road which was nearest to Gold- 
Donald MacLean, into whose hands, as I| finch Gully, he was much surprised to find 
before intimated, Richard Braithwaite had | that the collies began to bark with a force and 
entrusted all his Australian interests, began| precision which were evidently begotten of 
at once, as might be expected, to show that|strong conviction. Straightway, nose on 
such a trust was wisely and well bestowed. | ground, they trotted off in the direction of 
Always longheaded and shrewd in matters of|the very spot where only some little while 
business, always diligent and dutiful in his} before they had led him to where Albert 
engagements to his excellent employer, always} Braithwaite lay with upturned face to the 
one of that class of servants who, we are used| sun with the knife-wound in the breast. 
to say, are worth their weight in gold, he was} Donald MacLean, for certain reasons con- 
all this and more ; for the true and sterling| nected with the business of the day, had no 
principle which governed the worthy Scotch-| mind to follow in that direction, and with un- 
man in all things, made it incumbent on him} usual sharpness and command in his tones, 
to be as far as possible Richard Braithwaite|he called the errant dogs to his side, and 














and Donald MacLean in one. 
This attempt at the impossible was brought 


putting his horse in a gallop, resolved, as he 


| said, to “ gie the twa doggies ither things to 


a little nearer the confines of possibility, how-| think aboot.” He had not ridden fifty yards 
ever, by reason of the all but human instincts | when the sharp crack of a pistol and the all 
of his two matchless collie dogs. It is not for| but simultaneous whizz of a bullet close by his 
ne moment to be supposed that their master| ear, induced the conviction that as usual his 
could receive so large an accession of respon- | faithful four-footed comrades had reason for 
sibility without the onerous burden being shared | their waywardness of conduct and grounds 





-by Douce and Pawkie. There was something 
in the very gait of these canine henchmen, a 
certain supreme cock of the ears and a more 
sustained and definite curl of the tail, as well 
as an added sobriety of aspect in the counten- 
ance, which were sufficient to convince any 
shrewd observer of collie-ognomy that the 
responsibilities of office were increasing ; and 
that life was beginning to be altogether too 
serious a business even for the small measure 


| for their expression of opinion. 

In a moment, with cool and resolute hand, 
the squatter turned his bridle-rein in the 
direction from whence the sound had pro- 
ceeded and urged his horse towards a clump 
of bush which stood out on the open plain 
at but a few score yards from thespot. With 
one united yelp of satisfaction at their master’s 
loyalty to their opinions, the two dogs set off 
at speed, and in a few minutes were lost in 
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the bush, almost instantly reappearing in 
chase of a dusky native half clad in civilized 
guise, and evidently in deadly fear of the 
angry dogs, who would have torn him down 
with ruthless teeth, had not Donald inter- 
fered to save the fugitive from such a fate. 
Pointing his own revolver at him, Donald 
commanded him to halt; which he did with 
a prompt obedience that left nothing to be 
desired. It proved to be a young half-breed, 
who had at one time been in the Scotch- 
man’s employ, but had suddenly disappeared, 
leaving him under the impression that he 
had elected to join his mother’s tribe and 
to dwell, native fashion, in the bush. From 
the terrified savage Donald ascertained that 
the pistol had been fired by a “ white man,” 
who had gone in the direction of Goldfinch 
Gully, leaving him to such fate as the dogs 
might see fit to inflict. 

Further inquiry made in such broken lingo 
as the terrified darkey could understand, re- 
vealed the fact that a plot was in existence 
to take the Scotchman’s life, and so, in the 
absence of any legitimate owner, to make 
Ooramarra Farm a prey, and from thence to 
dominate the whole region round about. 
The gang of bushrangers of which the young 
savage was the servant and tool was a 
numerous and powerful one; and the Scotch- 
man was led to the conviction that matters 
were serious, and that he must at once seek 
assistance from the Colonial authorities at 
Sydney if he was to hold his own against 
such a combination. He lost no time in 
this emergency, but at once turned his horse’s 
head homewards, and, driving his frightened 
captive before him, with Douce and Pawkie 
as sub-constables, he returned with what 
speed he might to Ooramarra Farm. 


It will be remembered that Jasper Rawdon 
succeeded in making good his escape from his 
impromptu jail. He lost no time in joining his 
comrades at an appointed and usual rendez- 
vous, and, strong in the conviction that 
Richard Braithwaite was really dead, had 
planned the assassination of the Scotchman, 
that, no legitimate owner being forthcoming, 
he and his band of outlaws might seize upon 
the farmstead and make that their head- 
quarters while they harried and terrorized all 
the district round about. For this purpose 
he had often waylaid the chief obstacle to 
his daring scheme, and as often Douce and 
Pawkie had thwarted his intentions by their 
unfailing warning that something uncanny 
was near at hand. 








Donald Maclean lost no time in procéeding 
to Sydney, and in obtaining such assistance 
as the Government could afford him to break 
up the confederacy of lawless rascals who in- 
fested the young colony. By this means the 
gang was broken up and dispersed; but 
neither Donald nor the constabulary could 
succeed in capturing the red-handed villain 
who was the cool and daring chieftain, the 
leading spirit of the gang. That cunning and 
unscrupulous adventurer, finding that his 
best-laid schemes like Burns’ mouse’s nest 
would “ gang awry,” resolved on escaping, if 
possible, from the country, though his position 
of an escaped convict made that a difficult 
and dangerous business. The all-important 
matter was to provide himself with money. 
“* Money answereth all things,” said Solomon ; 
and Jasper Rawdon shrewdly imagined that 
it would answer his purpose in facilitating his 
departure from the country he had come to 
“for his country’s good.” 

It will be remembered that a villainous pair 
of eyes were detected by Richard Braithwaite, 
observing him closely the while he was engaged 
in examining the gleaming stones among the 
roots of the fallen tree in Goldfinch Gully. 
Those eyes belonged to Rawdon, and revealed 
to their owner the auriferous store which the 
squatter had discovered. 

More than once he had explored the spot 
himself ; but though he had seen strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the precious metal 
was to be found there, it needed certain 
requisite processes to extract it in such form 
as to be immediately serviceable, and these of 
course he could not perform, even if oppor- 
tunities had been afforded. His mind now 
reverted to this possibility, and again he 
repaired in secrecy to the Gully, and placed 
himself in the position he occupied when first 
he had caught sight of Richard Braithwaite. 
He recognised the fallen tree by which the 
squatter had been standing, and noticed also 
that in a late hurricane another tree which 
had immediately overhung the stream was 
dislodged, and that its roots had uplifted a 
large mass of earth from its bed, disclosing 
what he felt sure even at that distance was 
nothing other than the gleam of gold. With 
an exultant smile he hastened to the spot, and 
was soon in possession of several nuggets, 
some of considerable size, and he felt satisfied 
that they were really virgin gold. 

““When one door shuts another opens,” 
said he to himself, prosecuting his search 
with intense satisfaction and diligence. “Once 
out of this cursed country with these beauties 
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in my belt, it shall go hard with me but I'll 
get to Old England again, and ruffle it with 
the best. 
about that, too—Hazelcroft ! Bramley Dale ! 
Margaret Braithwaite. Aha! aha! I have 
it! I wasn’t called ‘Gentleman Jasper’ for 
nothing ; and Gentleman Jasper I'll be 
again !” 

He sealed the prediction with an oath 
with which I will not stain my pages, and at 
once gathering his store of precious spoil and 
hiding it cunningly in the belt buckled round 
his waist, he hade a silent farewell to Oora- 
marra, and made the best of his way to the 
port of Sydney, with a view, if possible, of 
taking ship to England unknown and unob- 
served. 

There was in Sydney, as there is I suppose 
in every large town, and especially in every 
seaport, an obliging gentleman, probably of 
the Jewish race, possibly of any other, who 
“for a consideration ” was willing to help to 
make things easy for ‘“‘ gentlemen ” in trouble, 
by disposing of articles of property for them 
with a view of converting them into cash ; 
without any awkward inquiries as to their 
right and title to the said property, and by 
aiding them in many other ways to evade the 
laws which imperil personal liberty. Issachar 
Joel, who dwelt in a low shanty of shingles 
close by the docks of Sydney, had often done 
Jasper Rawdon and his comrades a good turn 
in this direction, and had found it much to 
his advantage. When the would-be fugitive 
mentioned the matter to this wise authority 
and capable friend, the Jew was loath to be- 
lieve it, and was honestly unwilling to engage 
in the enterprise. Not from any peril that 
he dreaded, but from the conviction that 
Jasper’s departure would be a serious loss to 
him by depriving him of one of his most 
capable agents in ‘the business of transferring 
other people’s goods to him on very loose 
conditions and on the whole very inexpensive 
terms. 

“No, no, my tear,” said Issachar Joel, “dat 
is a tangerous game. Dere are too many 
cats watching for de mouses dat vud go on 
board in dis country. Dey vud eat you up 
wid no time for a squeal. And old Issachar, 
poor old Issachar, vud feel de claws an’ teeth. 
Goot Abraham! You must not tink of such 
a ting.” And the old man rubbed his red 
eyes and stroked his patriarchal beard and 
rubbed the back of one hand with the palm 
of the other, and finally shrugged his shoul- 
ders as one who had quite dismissed the 
matter into the region of impossibilities. 


Let me see, I know a thing or two | 
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“Look you here, Issachar,” said Rawdon, 
with an emphasis and intensity of tone which 
showed the Israelite that his mind was made 
up to risk it. “ Look you here, I mean to 
leave this cursed hole somehow ; and if I 
fail, I’ll just drop into the dock and end 
the battle. So you need not hope that my 
staying will bring any more grist to your 
mill. I’m ‘ wanted,’ not only for dumping 
the cage-keeper, but for a good few ugly 
things beside; and I tell you that I must 
get out of this, double-quick, or it'll be all 
up with me. Besides,” said he, as the Jew 
shook his head with a leer that revealed his 
mind, “‘ you must not forget that when I’m in 
quod, it will be hard to keep you out.” 

“Goot Abraham! vat does he mean?” 
said the Jew, lifting up his skinny brown 
hands in real or affected terror and surprise, 
and addressing nobody in particular. “He 
must be a madman! No, no, poor old 
Issachar will see goot many rogues dangle 
yet before his neck stretch the cord. I tell 
you it can’t be done!” 

Quietly abstracting a gleaming nugget while 
the Israelite was looking another way, he held 
it up between his finger and thumb. 

‘Will poor old Issachar cast his optics on. 
this little beauty ?” he observed with a quiet 
smile. 

The old man turned to look. His eye- 
brows arched, his rheumy eyes twinkling with 
visible delight, and his long fingers extended 
like the talons of a hawk to take it. 

‘Where dit you get it,my tear?” he asked 
with a wheedling smile. ‘“‘O, vat a beauty ! 
Let me feel de weight.” 

“ Nay, nay, Father Israel. Once in your 
keeping, it would be out of mine for good 
and all. Enough for me to say there's plenty 
more where that came from ; that you shall 
have this if you will pave my way out of this. 
purgatory. You shall have this beauty for 
yourself, and what is more and better, I'll 
tell you where gold is to be had by tons if 
you like to go and fetch it.” 

“Fetch it, tear boy! I’d fetch it out de 
flames of perdition.” 

“You don’t imagine they'll ever let you 
come back from ¢#a¢ quarter, old Issachar !” 
said Rawdon with a sneer, for he saw that he 
had the bargain in his own hands. 

““Goot Abraham, don’t joke!” said the 
Jew, trembling with excitement. “Gold! 


gold! gold! gold! Nuggets of gold! I’ve 
heard dat dere is gold in de country. For 
Got’s sake tell me where ? Where? Where?” 
and the old miser laid his clawlike hand on 
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his confederate’s shoulder, as though he could 
tear the secret from him at the cost of life. 

* All in good time, my friend,” said Raw- 
don. .‘ You must provide me with a disguise 
that shall defy every officer and constable to 
pierce it; you must plan a plausible story 
about me that would defy the devil to give 
the lie to, and when I bid you good-bye on 
shipboard I’ll put the nugget in your hand 
wrapped in a paper that shall tell you where 
the red gold lies in blocks and nobody to put 
a pickaxe in or turn astone. I never deceived 
you. I shall not now.” 

“‘T will, my tear, I will, s’-help me Moses, 
I will. Come to me to-morrow. No, no, 
you shall stay here wid me,” cried the Jew, 
as if fearing to let him go out of sight. 

Jasper Rawdon, however, was not to be 
persuaded and left the covetous old Jew, with 
a promise to return to-morrow. 


‘CHAPTER XVIII.—DONALD MACLEAN DELIVERS 
CERTAIN PHILOLOGICAL OPINIONS ; PAW- 
KIE MEETS WITH A SURPRISE, AND 
ZILPAH, THE JEWESS, APPEARS UPON 
THE SCENE. 


OW it so happened that at the time 
Jasper Rawdon was endeavouring to 
secure the aid of the old Jew Issachar, in his 
efforts to escape from the land of his enforced 
exile, Donald MacLean was in Sydney; being 
summoned in connection with the trial of 
the captured members of the gang who had 
made matters so uncomfortable in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ooramarra. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that one of 
his collie dogs was there also, not only to bear 
him company but to be on guard. ‘The first 
reason was Satisfactory to the canny Scotch- 
man, the latter reason was of first importance 
to the dog, though the pleasure of his master’s 
society must of course be taken into con- 
sideration. With Pawkie, however, the motto 
was business before pleasure, and his presence 
at Sydney would have been accounted for—to 
canine inguiries—by his bounden duty to 
take care of his master, and he would probably 
have added his private opinion to the effect 
that men are not up to much who have nota 
good dog to be their protector, guide, and 
familiar friend. 

As to Donald MacLean—he did not scruple 
to express his opinions in such terms as 
these :— 

“Guid company amang the humans is na 
‘quick to fin’, specially hereaway in the bush. 





Maistly it is mair satisfactory to gang by 
yoursel’, Then if you talk like a fule, there is 
only your ainsel’ to hearken, and you can shut 
him up at will. But a collie dog, noo, is the 
best o’ company. If you speak to him, he'll 
prick up his ears and put his tail straight 
upon end and look at you oot o’ his twa e’es 
like an auld sage, an’ you can tell that he 
baith understands an’ appreciates your re- 
marks. The first is seen in the affirmative 
blink o’ his optics ; the second is appairent 
by the wag o’ his tail, which varies in veebra- 
tion accordin’ as the assent is cautious, 
willing, eager, or delightfu’. I’ the last case, 
nothing but the extreme toughness of the 
caudal integument, mair especially at the 
setting on, prevents the tail from flying off 
intil infinite space. Besides, if the shrewd, 
intelligent doggie gets a-weary o’ your clavers, 
or comes to the conclusion that you are 
talking nonsense, he gies a gude sharp bark 
or twa, snaps the thread o’ your speech thereby, 
an’ beginning to cut a few capers on his ain 
account by way o’ devairsion, prevents you 
from makin’ a fule o’ yersel’ to ony great de- 
gree. As for the pairt that the collie himself 
tak’s in the talk, whether it’s only a wee bit 
gossip or a seerious discussion, it’s at all times 
to the point; an’, mind you, his speech is a 
faculty pretty evenly distributed all over his 
body. His bark includes all the compass o’ 
the gamut and can vary in modulation mair 
than a pair o’ bagpipes, an’ the variation of 
tone frae a short snap to a howl that may be 
practically endless gives him the opportunity 
of putting ony possible combination o’ dic- 
tionary words into his natural talk. But the 
curl and motion o’ his black nozzle, the 
separate motion he can give to either ear, the 
side cock o’ his head, and the amazing com- 
mand he has ower his pheesiognomy, together 
with the subtle wealth o’ language situate in 
his legs and tail, mak’s him unco able to ex- 
plain himsel’ to the dullest understanding ; 
and as to his observations, why, they are a 
combination o’ wit and wisdom that makes 
it gey pleasant to listen to ’em.” 

But I must not indulge in the enjoyment 
of reporting Donald MacLean’s declarations 
concerning dog-ology and especially collie- 
ogomy at greater length, or my story will be 
swamped ; for the canny squatter’s powers of 
speech on this subject were only equalled by 
the strength of his attachment to and his un- 
bounded admiration of the dog tribes in 
general and the collie tribes in particular. 

On the present occasion it was Pawkie to 
whom had been entrusted the responsible 
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office of guide and guard during this visit to 
Sydney. It must not. be supposed that the 
worthy Douce, who was left behind, felt him- 
self at all injured or offended by this arrange- 
ment. He would, no doubt, have enjoyed a 
pleasant run up to town; but was there not 
Ooramarra Farm to guard, and especially his 
master’s quarters? and was it not necessary 
in the master’s absence to give things and 
matters a general looking up? and, if so, 
wasn’t Douce the dog to do it? And so, 
cutting a few capers in company by way of 
a stirrup-cup, the two dogs separated, the 
one to mount guard at Ooramarra, the other 
to act as armed escort to the lord of the estate 
in his journey to the capital of the colony 
and the court of assize; and we may be 
quite sure that each of them had a clear 
conviction that his own was the more im- 
portant trust. 

On the first evening of Donald MacLean’s 
stay in Sydney he and Pawkie were saunter- 
ing along a street in the outskirts of the young 
and thriving town, when the dog, who seemed 
to have in himself all the peculiar instincts of 
all sorts of dogs, suddenly stopped like a 
pointer, lifted one foot in the air as though 
he was about to give a speech, and gave a 
low growl, probably the clearing of the throat 
previous to the performance. 

“‘What’s amiss, Pawkie?” inquired the 
Scotchman, as he looked forward in the 
direction the dog was pointing, and received 
another low, deep, and gruff growl in reply. 
“Ay, doggie! It isna sae bad as that, is 
it?” continued Donald, who read in the 
collie’s voice both anger and surprise. He 
now saw moving out of the shadow of the 
house an old man with bended shoulders, 
clad in a long loose surtout that reached 
almost to the ground. His long grey beard 
and locks of similiar hue, and the stout staff 
on which he leaned, as well as the bent 
shoulders and slightly uncertain gait, all were 
evidence of age. With him were a man and 
woman, neither of them beyond middle-age, 
and possibly much younger than that; in the 
dusk of night it was difficult to tell. They 
were evidently excited. The old man seemed 
to be striving to quiet his male companion, 
and the woman appeared to be in some fear 
of one or both of them. Donald heard the 
old man say, as he laid his hand on the arm 
of the other— 

“‘ Dat’s a goot soul. It vill be best. It 
vill be fery goot. She can ship you, get you 
safe off, and no suspicion at all. Goot Abra- 
ham, vat a piece of goot luck !” 


, 





* Devil’s luck, you mean,” was the gruff 
answer, with a savage oath. “I tell you I 
won’t go that way. Indeed, I won’t go at all 
now,” said the man, and as he said the last 
sentence he scowled on the woman, who 
stood quietly by. 

_ The sound of the man’s voice seemed 
familiar to Donald’s ear; but no sooner did 
Pawkie hear it than it appeared to be the one 
link in the chain of evidence required. With 
a sharp succession of barks, which said plainly 
enough, “It zs him; I’m right after all,” he 
bounded forward. 

The man most especially interested in that 
vocal disturbance spied the dog, spied the 
Scotchman just behind. 

“Mum!” said he, to his bearded com- 
rade, and instantly leaped over a high, stout 
paling, and was lost to sight. 

The grandest minds, the acutest intellects, 
the most indomitable spirits have been non- 
plussed sometimes; so that it is no disparage- 
ment to my old friend Pawkie, to say that he 
was fairly dumbfounded. Conviction had 
been complete, decision had been prompt, 
action had been taken instantly. The teeth 
of retribution were already parted, to make 
judicial incision—the signature of “ Pawkie, 
his mark ;” when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the purposed victim, with the lithe limb of an 
acrobat, had leaped into space, and the ends 
of justice were frustrated in the very moment 
of success. For one moment the tail, usually 
held either rigidly horizontal or at an angle 
of from forty to forty-eight degrees, dropped 
into an obtuse angle that was almost a down- 
ward perpendicular, and he even stooped so 
low as to lift an inquiring look to his master, 
as if to ask what he had better do, in 
circumstances so utterly unprovided for and 
unforeseen. 

“Keep your tirty tog pehind you, can’t 
you?” said the Jew—for indeed it was no 
other than Issachar Joel. ‘Vat pusiness 
have you to frighten honest peoples with your 
tevil of a tog ?” 

Now that the Jew was angry—and that he 
was angry was as patent as the stars—his 
shoulders were not nearly so round, and his 
voice had a deal more, strength and vivacity 
in it than his usually tremulous voice would 
have warranted. His red, rheumy eyes, too, 
now that they flashed with anger, exhibited a 
sinister light that would not have been re- 
assuring to anybody who was fairly in his 
power. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Donald Mac- 
Lean, with his usual candour; “my dog 
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never makes a blunder. He knew the cal- 
lant that disappeared so suddenly, or he 
would not have spoken, bein’ much given to 
silence. I’m a wee bit familiar with the voice 
mysel’, but I dinna ken whare—” 

“Ha, ha! It seems that poth you ant 
your tog can blunder,” said the Jew; ‘‘the 
man only landed with this lady in de colony 
yesterday, and is mortally afraid of togs.” 

As he spoke, old Issachar cast a meaning 
look at the woman, as if to see how she 
accepted the full-grown lie about yesterday’s 
debarkation, and then turning away, he and 
the woman left the spot without further 
word. 

“Noo, Pawkie, auld frien’, what hae you 
got to say? I can see that there’s news on 
your tongue’s end. Oot wi’ it, mon, or it'll 
raise a blister.” 

Pawkie remained silent, however, and, as 
usual, Donald saw in that a shrewd exhibi- 
tion of common sense. 

“That’s right, doggie. Don’t you be 
wheedled into speaking when you've not 
got onything to say. Silence is gowden. A 
still tongue mak’s a wise head, though if yours 
be made mickle wiser than it is you'll hae to 
get somebody to carry it. Wha’s voice could 
that hae been?” 

The last question was asked not of Pawkie, 
but cogitatingly of himself. Pawkie heard it, 
however, and barked sharply, as if in rebuke 
of his master’s dulness and stolidity. Every 
now and again the dog turned and stood 
eyeing the tall paling over which the man 
had bounded at a leap, as if quite unwilling 
to leave that region unexplored. 

“It’s no use, Pawkie; the carl nae doot 
knows weel how to save his crap. Why, 
Pawkie !” 

It had just dawned on the Scotchman that 
the voice of the acrobatic fugitive was the 
voice of Jasper Rawdon, and when Pawkie 
saw that light had come, he waxed content, 
and resumed his sentinel march and duty 
with a sobriety that left nothing to be 
desired. 

On his arrival at the inn where he was 
temporarily located, the Scotchman inquired 
of the landlady concerning the bearded 
patriarch whom his dog had so hugely 
offended, but got not much more informa- 
tion than the reader has: namely, that his 
name was Issachar Joel, that he was a son of 
Abraham, that he was reputed to be rich, 
that he was suspected of being a rascal, and 
that it was thought he knew more than any- 
body else the secrets of the lawless classes, 


and probably found them valuable clients im 
many ways; that he was a dealer in general 
goods, with a couple of specialities in the 
way of jewellery and old clothes. We may 
for the present leave the honest squatter to 
his repose, and all the more contentedly, 
because we know that Corporal Pawkie 
sleeps with one eye open on the mat at the 
chamber door. 

In the close and stuffy quarters behind the 
store in which the old Jew kept his oddly- 
assorted stock-in-trade there sat a trio, who 
all of them, for good or ill, have to do with 
the veracious history I am endeavouring to 
recount—old Issachar himself; a dark, olive- 
hued, bright-eyed, and good-looking Jewess 
of about eight-and-twenty, stout and almost 
tall: this was old Issachar’s daughter Zilpah. 
The third party was the woman we have 
already seen in company with the old Jew 
and another, when Pawkie broke up the 
interview in a manner so thoroughly uncere- 
monious. Hers was a haggard and careworn 
face, and had on it a look of years that did 
not comport with her general form and 
bearing. Old Time himself can scarcely 
sculpture age upon the human face so effect- 
ively as trouble can, and not nearly in so 
short a space, and it only needed one glance 
at the meek and interesting face of Elinor 
Addison—so she called herself-—to perceive 
that she had had— 


*¢ Sorrows that do not fade with years, 
But, dwelling all too deep for tears, 
Rankle eternally.” 


It had been a fair face and beautiful ; it 
had that in it of heart, soul, and intelligence 
which would have warranted the recovery of 
the departed loveliness, if only the carking 
care that had dulled and dimmed it could 
have been removed. But, alas! sorrow can 
do much more effectively than joy can undo; 
and joy comes so seldom, and when it comes, 
comes so fitfully and briefly that the care- 
lines of the stern engraver are seldom quite 
erased. 

That last sentence, however, it must be 
remembered, refers only to the life that is ;— 
refers only to that which the purblind, 
cheated and cheating world recognises as 
joy. There is a magical restorer that can 
take out the look of pain, that can trans- 
form the testimonials of care into tokens 
and credentials of a bright, absorbing, and 
abiding peace. ‘That restorer is the power of 
real religion in the soul. A firm, unques- 








tioning sense of God’s fatherly love and 

















wisdom, a full and faithful reliance on a 
Saviour’s love and power and merit, as a 
limitless guarantee of “good,” and a con- 
sciousness of the Comforter’s indwelling pre- 
sence to console, upbear, enlighten, and 
encourage — brings the peace of heaven 
down to earth; and like a brooding dove 
it nestles in the heart once distracted and 
despairing, and on the very countenance 
writes the benediction of a faithful God. 
Then comes the translation in due time 
from beneath the clouded sky up into the 
glory that is to be revealed, and there— 


“ Arrayed in glorious grace 
Shall these frail bodies shine, 
And every shape and every face 
Be heavenly and divine.” 


I am afraid Elinor Addison is not acquainted 
with this gracious, healing, celestial elixir; for 
as she sits in the small back-parlour of old 
Issachar Joel’s mean establishment her eyes 
are lightless and her look despairing, and on 
her pale and prepossessing features sits a 
shadow deep, dark, settled, as though it 
meant to stay. ‘The dark eyes of the Jewess 
were fixed upon her in soft and womanly 
sympathy, and looked as Ruth’s might have 
done when she gazed upon Naomi’s tearful 
face. 

Old Issachar glanced in his usual sly and 
furtive fashion first at one and then at the 
other, and then with a low bend of courtesy 
to the woman, and placing a kiss on the 
brow of his daughter, he murmured a good- 
night, and shuffled to his chamber overhead. 
The two females felt as though they were 
suddenly rid of a very iron chain of restraint. 
Zilpah wished to comfort, Elinor yearned for 
a comforter, and long into the night they sat 
in converse, each having her wish, and both 
the better for it too. How they came to meet 
in this fashion, and what they talked of, must 
be related in another chapter. 





CHAPTER XIX.—THE CONVICT’S WIFE RELATES 
HER PAINFUL STORY, AND ZILPAH JOEL 
SEEKS HELP AND COUNSEL FROM THE 


LIKELIEST QUARTER. I 


ONALD MACLEAN felt it to be his] 

duty when he repaired to the court of 
law to impart to the authorities his suspicions 
concerning the man whom he himself, to say 
nothing of Pawkie, firmly believed to be the 
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squatters of that region an immense amount 
of trouble. The intelligence was received 
with much satisfaction, and the officials at 
once proceeded to take such steps as were 
likeliest to result in his capture. 

If he were captured—nobody knew this 
better than himself—a short shrift and a long 
rope would very speedily put an end to all 
the wicked deeds of his evil hand and all the 
wicked plots of his clever and scheming brain. 

Of course the establishment of the Jew 
Issachar was promptly honoured with a visit, 


and as usual and equally of course, with very 


little avail. The old Israelitewas far more than 


a match in cunning for those whom he rightly 


enough regarded as his natural enemies, and 
into whose unrelaxing grasp he was not likely 
to place himself so long as his keen wits could 
The visit of the consta- 
bularyonly served to put him on his guard, and 
indeed placed information in his hands which, 
with an unswerving view to the nugget and 


the secret place where nuggets grew, he lost no 
time in imparting to the outlaw, for whom he 
was vainly racking his brains to find a method 
of escape. 


With the two women the case was different. 


Zilpah read in this domiciliary visitation and 
search strong presumptive evidence that her 
old reprobate of a father had again put him- 
self within the power of the law, had again 
engaged in the crooked courses which had 
made their name a byword, and which em- 
bittered her life with a shame and a grief 
more than tongue could tell. Her companion 
when she heard the name of the dreaded 
and daring convict who had escaped from 
durance and had added to his former crimes, 
and whom they were bent on capturing that 
he might be speedily done to death as the 
law directed, turned pale as death itself. 
She would have fallen had not Zilpah seen 
her excitement and conducted her to a rude 
settle on which she laid a long time in a 
deathlike swoon. 
reason why, we had better revert to the mid- 
night conversation in which Elinor Addison 
told her story and Zilpah Joel administered 
such consolation and counsel as was in her 


To explain this, and the 


ower. 
“T landed,” said the wayworn woman to 
1er companion, and speaking in whispers so 


as to elude any prying ear,—‘I landed in 
Sydney only yesterday, and was really and 
truly a stranger in a strange land, and in cir- 
cumstances as strange and painfulas you can 


noted bushranger who had given not only| possibly imagine. I left England in com- 
Richard Braithwaite and himself, but all the | pany with a lady and a gentleman and a sweet 
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little girl to whom I was nurse or gouver- 
nante, I hardly know what to call it. My duties 
were to make her the object of my special care 
and to give such help to the lady who was 
very delicate as she was likely to require on 
a long and weary voyage on the sea. I was 
an attendant’ at a large hotel in London in 
which they were staying, and as the little girl 
. and I took a great fancy to each other, they 
proposed to me that I should come out with 
them to this colony in which the gentleman, 
Mr. Parkhurst by name, had obtained a valu- 
able appointment. I had for special reasons 
long desired to leave England, and I had also 
special reasons for desiring to come to this 
particular place. So I consented. They 
made me some valuable presents, provided 
for me an outfit of the most liberal kind, 
and in every way treated me more like 
an equal than a dependent, and when we got 
fairly on board the ship I felt more contented 
and restful than I had been for many, many 
years. My life had been a sad one, beyond 
the common I must surely think, though I 
am bound to say I brought much of it on 
myself by my waywardness and folly. But, 
O my God, what I have suffered! Surely, 
surely, I have expiated my one great crime !” 

Here the speaker was fairly overcome and 
sobbed upon the bosom of the young Jewess 
as though her heart would break. 

“Nay, nay,” said Zilpah, tenderly, as she 
stroked the dark brown hair and wiped away 
the fallen tears. “ Zhat is not the way our sins 
are expiated. TuHar has been done for us 
by the gracious Saviour of sinners who ‘bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree.’ My 
poor friend! “He is the only one that can 
carry our sorrows and heal our wounds.” 

Elinor rose up from the rude couch in 
astonishment, and said, in tones of great 
surprise— , 

“Why, I thought you were a Jewess! Are 
you a Christian ?” 

“Hush! hush! for God’s sake, hush!” 
said Zilpah, casting a startled look around, 
and placing her hand upon the lips of her 
wondering companion. “I was so full of 
compassion and sympathy for you that I 
forgot myself. Yes, I am a Christian; but 
if my father finds it out I am sure he will kill 
me with his own hand. Oh, dear, dear, dear! 
You do not know what an awful thing it is 
thought for a Jew to be a renegade from the 
old faith. What shall I do?” 

It was Elinor’s turn now to assume the 
office of comforter. 




















































































will be careful. Your secret is safe with me. 
But, oh! how wicked I must be! You have 
dared to do this; and I, born, baptized, and 
trained a Christian! I—TI have forgotten my 
Saviour and have forsaken Him! Tell me, 
sister—may I call you so?—what must I 
do?” 

Then Zilpah’s brow resumed its calm ; her 
lustrous eyes filled with tears that told of 
strong exultant faith, as she said in a whisper 
that carried with it conviction of its truth— 

‘HE said, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ But, please, go on with your 
story.” 

““We had scarcely been one week out at 
sea when Mrs. Parkhurst, who had suffered 
fearfully from sea-sickness all the time, was 
seized with sudden and fatal illness, and was 
buried in the great deep. Little Ellen was 
old enough to understand her loss, and it is 
not too much to say that she wept her young 
life out for her mamma. Nothing could 
restrain her tears. No efforts of her papa, 
no pains of mine could stop their flow. 
She pined away before our eyes, and her dis. 
tracted father had to kiss her dear clay-cold 
lips, as he had kissed his wife’s, previous to 
her being committed to the cruel and hungry 
sea. Oh, it was pitiful! My heart felt 
broken, and oh, how gladly I, too, would 
have lain me down to die. For weeks I lay 
ill in my berth, and Mr. Parkhurst, who had 
become nothing more than the shadow and 
skeleton of a man, expected every day that I 
too would die. Would to God I had! How 
softly, calmly could I have rested in an ocean 
grave!” 

‘**No, no,” said Zilpah, ‘‘ you must not say 
that; I cannot let you say that. Besides, 
what about the hereafter? death is not all.” 

True, fair Jewess; eternally true! Alas! 
that so many ignore and forget the tre- 
mendous fact. Death is not all! The life 
on this side of death is but little, death itself 
is less; but, “after death”! What mind can 
grasp it? What heart conceive it? What 
soul can dare to face it outside the mercy of 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord ? 

“When we arrived at the first port we called 
at—I think it was Melbourne, but I cannot 
be sure—I was just growing convalescent, 
and my master told me that he meant to 
leave the ship there and join some relatives: 
who resided in that part. He had determined 
to throw up his appointment, unable to face 
it with the awful sorrow of his double be- 
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me with him, and, if I chose, to send me 
back to England by the first homeward-bound 
vessel ; but, as I have told you, I had special 
reasons for coming here, and so I told him 
that I would continue the voyage in the hope 
of finding some situation. He gave me a 
sum of money, much more than enough to 
pay my passage from Sydney to England, and 
bade me a kind farewell. May God bless 
him, and heal his wounded heart ! 

“On landing here, I made some enquiries 
of the captain as to what I had better do, and 
he recommended me to some hotel in the 
main street. When I saw it I was afraid it 
would be very expensive, and I was pausing 
on the pavement, the man who carried my 
little box of luggage standing by mry side, 
when your father spoke to me. He had 
followed me from the ship. He told me 
that he had been speaking to the captain 
about me, and having discovered that I was 
alone and friendless, had lost no time in 
coming to my aid. He spoke so kindly and 
looked so pitiful, that as he stroked his long 
white beard, and offered me shelter a little 
till I could look about me, it seemed as 
though heaven had taken pity on me, and 
raised me up a friend in time of need.” 

Here poor Zilpah blushed so painfully that 
even her bronzed cheek could not hide the 
rosy red; her head drooped, and two tears 
silently coursing down her cheeks betokened 
how in her soul she distrusted those profes- 
sions, and attributed her father’s interest to 
far other and more unworthy motives. 

“T told him almost immediately after I 
came under this roof what the special busi- 
ness was that had induced me to complete 
the voyage, and my confidence in him was 
increased by the kind and gentle way in which 
he listened to the bitter and shameful truth 
I had to tell.” 

Here again the narrator’s self-command 
gave way, and, speaking through her sobs, 
she cried, “‘O miserable me ; that ever, ever 
I was born !” 

Zilpah was now thoroughly alarmed. That 
her father should be taken into such danger- 
ous confidence ; that he should have power 
over some vital secret, wrung her soul with a 
thousand fears. 

“Can you, will you tell me, dear friend, 
what your great trouble is? I'll hold it for 
you and help you in it with my life,” she 
said. 

“Oh yes, for now more than ever I need a 
sister, a counsellor, a friend,” replied Elinor. 
“You must know, then, that I am a married 
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woman, was married in my teens, married 
against the will of my parents, married and cast 
off by my father, married to a life of misery ; 
married, O my sister, to a felon, a convict, 
and, my heart tells me, to a villain without 
hope of redemption. He was transported 
to this settlement years age. I had been 
told that after a while such poor wretches 
gain a measure of freedom if they are counted 
worthy, and I thought if I could come and 
find him, I might help him to live a better 
life, and that it was my duty as a wife to do 
so. I told your father this, and revealed to 
him the crime for which he was punished. 
When I described him and mentioned his 
name, he said he knew him, but the name 
and the description did not agree. He asked 
me if he had an alias, and I said, ‘ Many ;’ 
and when I mentioned two or three he said 
he knew the man. He told me that he had 
escaped from prison, and was about to return 
to England, and that I could greatly help 
him—had come just in time, indeed, to take 
him home. 

“To-night he took me out to see him. Oh, 
can you think how I felt? I had no love 
for him. Zaz, he himself, by cruelty and 
desertion, had crushed out years and years 
ago. But I did pity him. I did desire to 
help to save him. We met outside the town. 
Your father told him that I could help him 
to escape; that as I had come under such 
sorrowful circumstances, he would be able to 
appear as a friend of my late master, and that 
detection could be easily evaded. He said 
it was a good plan, and spoke kindly to me. 
As soon as I spoke, he came close to me, 
looked me in the face, and recognised me. 
He swore a horrible oath, and cast me off 
from him, as though I were the unclean 
thing, not he; and roundly declared that he 
would hang by the neck sooner than, even in 
appearance, come to my side again. At that 
moment a gentleman with a dog came up, 
and he leaped some palings and escaped. I 
shall take my passage in the next homeward- 
bound vessel, and try to get back to my situa- 
tion. But, oh! would to God that, like my 
little angel Ellen and her dear mamma, I 
might die on my journey, and rest, rest, rest 
in the mighty sea !” 

The sad and shocking story stirred the soul 
of 4ilpah Joel to the depths ; and most of all 
was she distressed at the sad wail of despair, 
the utter weariness of heart and life which 
made one so fair, so good, to hunger for the 
grave. She went to the little window and 
carefully drew down the blinds ; she went to 
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the door and silently and carefully bolted it ; 
then, returning to the side of her broken- 
hearted companion, she said, “ Let us pray.” 

Kneeling by her side, the Jewish convert 
pleaded with God for her companion. Ina 
full, clear strain, such as might have issued 
from the lips of Isaiah, she asked the tender 
mercy of God for her poor sister in her 
grievous straits: besought the compassionate 
Jesus to give her light and help and consola- 
tion ; and when they rose from their knees, 
lo! there was a great calm. 

“ He will undertake for you,” said Zilpah, 
in a tone in which confidence was supreme, 
and which carried conviction to the sad heart 
of Elinor Addison, and then the two sisters, 
knit together by holy bonds of sympathy, 
silently retired to rest. 


While they were sleeping the sleep of those 
on whose tired eyes and hearts God hath set 
His seal, Issachar Joel was dreaming of the 
gleaming nugget and feasting his eyes on 
endless store of discovered gold ; and Jasper 
Rawdon, Addison, what not, was lying hid 
in an unknown shelter, knowing that he was 
being hunted for his life. With him, as with 
Milton’s Satan, however, “ Evil had become 
his good,” and as he turned in his lair, and 
felt the nuggets in his belt, he said— 

“Curse her! Always in my way. She 
shall never leave these shores alive. Aha! 
I have a glorious scheme; sure as death. It 
will never do to run the risk of letting her 
come in to spoil the broth. What care I? 
The fool has brought it on herself.” 
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CoMPILER OF ** MANY THOUGHTS OF MAN 


y MINDs,” **NoBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 


LANGUAGE,” ETC. 


Fase FRIENDSHIP.—False friendship, like the 
ivy, decays and ruins the walls it embraces ; but true 
friendship gives new life to the object it supports, 
forming the most pleasing remedy against not only 
melancholy but every grievance and discontent. 


Lovers’ PaRTINGS.—“ The rest of the day passed 
in that April-morn happiness which all must have 
felt ere parting with those we love, when the cloudy 


| A BOHEMIAN INN.—On one side was a stove, on 
the other a bar, from which bread, smoked sausages, 
and schnaps were served; but beer was fetched 
directly from the cellar, coolness being indispensable 
in that beverage. The host was thrifty, and kept his 
four daughters busy in waiting on customers. The 
eldest presided at the stove, and the other three went 
continually to and fro, refilling the tankards of beer- 
drinkers, or dealing out delicacies from the bar. 
Comely damsels they were, dressed in purple bodices, 





thought of the dreary morrow comes hourly sweeping 
over the sunshine of the present, yet making the light 
seem more bright for the passing shadow. Morethan 
once, too, the lovers were left for awhile alone ; and 
every moment added to their sweet store of vows and 
promises. Much was also told that they had not had 
time to tell before, though it was, still spoken in 
rambling and unconnected form ; the one predomi- 
nating feeling always intruding, and calling their 
thoughts and words back to what was passing in their 
own hearts. How many bitter moments pay for our 
sweet ones in this life: and yet how willing are we 
all io make the purchase, whatever be the price. The 
ambitious spirit of enjoyment is upon us, and we must 
still enlarge the sphere of our delight, though—as 
when a conqueror stretches the bounds of his empire, 

and thereby only exposes a wider frontier to attack— 
each new hope, each new pleasure, each new posses- 
sion, but lays us open to loss, regret, and disappoint- 

ment. It is a sad view of human life.”"—G. P. 2. 


and pink skirts that trailed on the floor in all the 
amplhtude prescribed by the milliners at Paris. I could 
not fail to be struck by the frequency of their visits to 
the cellar to supply the demands of about twenty men, 
who, seated at one of the tables, appeared to have 
been making a day of it. Tankard after tankard 
was swallowed with marvellous rapidity, and still the 
cry was ‘‘more.”’ For the first time, in my few trips 
to the Continent, I saw drunkards, and these were not 
the only sots that came before me during the present 
journey; all, however, within Bohemia. Casual 
customers would now and then drop in, call for beer, 
drink a small quantity, and leave the tankard standing 
on the table, and go away for half an hour, then 
return, take another gulp, and so on. One of the 
tables was covered by these drink-and-come-again 
tankards, and though all alike in appearance, I noticed 
that every man knew his own again. Among these 
bibbers by instalments the landlord was conspicuous, 
for he took a gulp from his tankard every five minutes, 
and never left it a moment empty.— Zravels in Bo- 
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CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS} 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
of power of the digestive juices in | society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into heat matter for the proper | produced by anagreeablechange vanishes 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused by everything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep oe a 
ticular. m it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by and Yate upon the ehest, nig t- 
old or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &c. ¢ 
dainauitel variety of unpleasant sensa-| It is almost impossible to enumerate 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of | all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant ss for drink, - _ Py a peculiar Qa each ; —e be 
peng scan bom oes. ne 9 | p= at by iisotoodh bonebvig'n ave na 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of wanted is that which will afford speedy 
sre alle Gty foods tet sill e-ap> | enpensond.giveceumngy tethenervers 
.e tite is not greatl impaired, as at the ideniatemetint weibinaamanats 
Stated period of vo on afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a long train of nervous Eetract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
ptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
neral debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
‘incapacity for exertion. The minds of | dyne, im wales an ooels arg to he 
ns 80 afflicted uently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmt 
Trritable and pate nae great | and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
anxiety is observable inthe countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial, The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
some time to calm and collect themselves; large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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which must be taken with it into. the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 


of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 


ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is totake 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 


| which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient.to. digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
of every nerve and muscle of the 

see body, or, in other words, invigo- 
}rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
|The solidity or firmness of the whole 


}tissue of the body, which so quickly 
}follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 


why it has not long since been placed | Puls, their certain and speedy effect in 
the very first in rank of all restorative | repairing the partial dilapidations from 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomavh | time or intemperance, and their lasting 
has always been loaded with water, which | salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
tends in a great measure to counteract, | most convincing, that in thé smallest 
and very frequently wholly to destroy | compassis contained the largest quantity 
the effect. It must be evident that load- | of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 


ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water.” Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any cireum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 


{nature as to pervade the whole system, 
{through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
| tution against contagion; as such their 
| general use is strongly recommended as 
| & preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
| they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
| taking of illness, eyen under the most 
trying circumstances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
| all that has been written upon the sub- 

ject, after the publication of volume 
| upon volume, after the country has, as 

it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. ‘Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
| take and what to avoid; we want no 
| other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
| than that those articles which are agree- 





+ vance of the medicinal properties of | able to the taste were by nature intended 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing | for our food and sustenance, whether 
them justice to say, that they are really | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
the most valuable of all Tonto Mepicrnes. | duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine | terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 


| 


should be well performed ; this consists | 


in masticating or chewing the solid food, 


so as to break down and separate the | 


fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 


ing the whole together before they are | 


swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 


| 


upon all to take plenty of time to their | 


meals and never eat in haste!_?If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for its. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 


mame one individual article of food 


, which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 


on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


| commencement, 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal ; it is these 
smal] quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way inte the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects; and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found- 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS... And let it be 
observed, that the longer this inedicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drmking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pinus 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
Indeed, it is most con 
fidently assetted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 13$d. 
and Zs. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pitts equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLoWERs. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


























A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRAGT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


$ strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two £E’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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USEFUL MANUALS FOR ALL. 





The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 
free, One Shilling. 

Children’s Ailments, and how to treat them, post 
free, One Shilling. 

‘The ey wd Road to learn French, post free, One 
Shi 

The infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One 
Shilling. 

The e Family Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. 


The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post 
free, Sixpence. 

The Servant’s Companion,. post free, Sixpence. 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. 

The Domestic Gardener's Assistant, post free, 
Sixpence. 





Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, post 
free, Sixpence. 
The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence. 


Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 





Instructions for the Pianoforte, post free, One 


Shilling. 
Instructor Pte Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling 


Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Banjo, post.free, Sixpence. 


"™" Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 


SMART & ALLEN, London sous =u Paternoster Row, London. 





ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


A quality, 27in. wide, yu per yard. 

S oy ” 2/2, 

Cc ” ” 2/9 

D ae me soft and velvet- like, 3/3 yard. 

E extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. 

F Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. 

G 27in. ” wide, 1} per yard, all wool, for 
Bathing Dresses, &c. 


H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, afi wide, 
- = 
i do. do. do. 
K do. do. do. ae 
L For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Summer Suits, 7/9 yd. 
All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 
Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 


37, 38, BEOFORD STREET ; 14, 15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Has won a reputation both at home and abroad 
for the facility with which it removes Cutu- 
neous Eruptions, repairs Ulcerations, and 
remedies Abscesses, Fistulas, and other pain- 
ful affections. It effectively extirpates all 
neglected or wrongly treated scabby com- 
plaints. 








PACE WOODCOCK’S 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. rid., 
2s. od., bee Fo 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 


14, 33, OF 5 oe, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert we ORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 

















certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautif 
Poe ne or Moustae 


by yal chemists & perfumers, 
Ladies? Hair it is most efficacious and unrivaled. 


Strand, London, W.0. For Children’ 





be sent free by return of post. 
[DGES)| DUNN'S 


® ’ 
IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best andonly > : Tai lors 
ing or restoring the Hair, 
gray. Sold in petiion tu 6h te, obdiin Labou r Agency, 
& at 22, Wellington 
hed NEWINGTON 
CAUSEWAY. 


BEST HOUSE FOR 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 

















BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 


head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuzsine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, wi!l be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 


about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 
I. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 


re-warmed when about to be served. 


2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 





Use only ‘tts a 











S. & H. HARRIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 





To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 





EIGHT. PRIZE ‘MEDALS. 

















EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS: 








For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 








BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations [ 


. 
Lag ME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) 
phim sase “* DOMB” in shape but NoT IN QuALITY. These are some- 
H times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
d it is manufactured ONLY By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers shou! 
- that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear op 
every block. No other is genuine, 


E.JAMES&SONSwarens. PLYMOUTH 



















DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Gout, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DesiLity, INDIGESTION, 
Sciatica, LuMBaGo, *Broncnitis, Liver, 

LunG, AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 


Descriptive | Ladies’ Belts, 


Pamphlet | 
PUST FREE. 


“Gentlemen's Belts 





| SB 






nt 


25/ ~ each. 27/- each. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 








RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 

QS-, I2S., 248-, 35S. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS,, 
Forks, Cruet STanps, &c. 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 

































